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The Secret of Happy Marriage 


Condensed from The Delineator (Sept. ’25) 


A Letter to His Son, 


Y DEAR SON: One thing I 

would not fail to leave with you. 

It is a secret—if I may call it 
that—of my happy and contented life. 
So, while the truth of the matter is 
clearly in my mind, I sit down to 
commit it to you in this letter. 


The love between a man and a 
woman is like a plant. It must grow 
or die, It can not stand still. Noth- 
ing stands still. One’s love either 
grows wider and deeper or it grows 
less. The first passion is not the real 
thing. That will pass. If enduring 
affection is to grow it must have the 
bread of friendship and mutual sacri- 
fice to feed upon. Love can not fas‘ 
and grow strong. It is like every 
other thing that has life. It must be 
fed. When you get a wife, don’t ex- 
pect the ravens to feed her love for 
you. 

Many people are careful to win and 
keep the friendship of those who 
command the way to success, and yet 
they are careless of him or her whose 
friendship is the thing most important 
to them. It commands the way to 
real happiness. 

Most men and women could be just 
as happily married as we, if they 
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by Irving Bacheller 


would put into the enterprise the same 
sense and honor that is needed in 
running a _ successful peanut-stand. 
The first step toward making a happy 
marriage is a decent boy and a decent 
girl. The world is full of them. And 
it’s as easy to distinguish between 
a good and a bad person as it is to— 
tell a straight from a crooked stick. 
If one is foolish enough to marry ~ 
without consulting his intellect as well © 
as his heart, he is almost sure to be — 
unhappy. 


Once the well-chosen two are mar- — 
ried the rest is mostly up to the man. 
He is the leader, the captain, the path- © 
finder. Much depends upon his honor © 
and courage and good faith. At the © 
altar, before God and man, he has © 
promised to be true to the woman of ~ 
his choice, and leaving all others to © 
cleave to her. 
he honest in this great undertaking 
—as honest as he would be with a 
business partner? If so, there is not 
one chance in a hundred that his mar- 
riage will be unhappy, for the wife 
will be apt to follow in his footsteps 
whichever way thev lead. It is nat- 
ural that it should be so. 


We should all understand that a 
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Does he mean it? Is © 


man who 
who breaks the heart and spirit of 
his wife and brings discredit upon his 


is a traitor to his home, 


children, is guilty of the grossest 
breach of honor of which a man is 
capable. I would sooner forgive him 
who defaults in the counting-room. 
There may be some faint flavor of 
righteousness in his motive, and he 
is always hoping to restore the sum 
he steals. 

So many men try to stand on both 
sides of the fence in this matter—to 
be openly straight and secretly crook- 
ed. How sure they are to wreck 
their homes and build up a growing 
distrust of themselves! For here is 
a great truth. No man ever fooled 
his wife or his community for long 
as to the exact condition of his char- 
acter. It will come out, somehow, in 
whispers that travel like the winds of 
heaven. You might as well try to 
keep the air out of your house. 

Whatever you have seen and felt in 
your home is the natural expression 
of happiness. Have you not observed 
that a happy spirit growing sweeter 
and cleaner, year by year, will clothe 
the body that holds it with a kind of 
beauty? The homely face of Abra- 
ham Lincoln became beautiful as his 
spirit developed and his ungainly phy- 
sique assumed a majesty all its own. 
What is true of people is true of 
houses. A home will soon be beauti- 
ful, if its spirit is developing in the 
right direction; or unattractive, if its 
spirit is going wrong. It can not help 
being so. That spirit will inevitably 
find the art of expressing itself in 
dress, in color, in furnishings, in mu- 
sic and in its associates. 

You may wish to know what it is 
that makes for the right spirit in one’s 
home. Broadly speaking, it is a prop- 
er respect for beauty in nature, art 
and personality, for good books, good 





pictures, good music, good people, 
good talk. It is especially the love 
of friendship. The art of being a true 
friend is not well understood. 


You will have observed that your 
mother and I had learned the gentle 
art of keeping peace. In the 40 years 
of our wedded life a comradeship had 
grown between us which was the sub- 
ject of much comment. What a joy 
it was to me! 

I remember a time when we were 
first married and we went to visit my 
old mother. We were sitting together 
in the twilight of a Summer day. I 
recall that my young wife had said 
something which displeased me, and 
I made a thoughtless and impatient 
remark. We were as sensitive as a 
pair of thoroughbred colts and were 
both hurt by what had been said. 
Then, as the light grew dim, my old 
mother talked to me of the gentle 
art of keeping step, of bearing and 
forbearing, and of the danger of hasty 
words. Of the things she said this 
I remember: “Every day, at least 
once, I want you to think of this: 
What can I do this day to show her 
that I really love her? What can I 
do to make him love me more? If 
you are ever angry with each other, 
don’t speak, I beg of you, until the 
anger has passed.” 

It was a great lesson to us. Ina 
sense we were remarried that night. 
I would not have you think that ow 
relations became suddenly ideal, but 
from that day we made rapid prog- 
ress in the art of self-adjustment. 

So now you know how simple is the 
secret of our happy life. We had no 
more love for each other than have 
most boys and girls who marry. But 
we managed to keep and increase our 
love instead of killing it and mainly 
by being honest with each other. 
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Winning the War on Lynching 


Condensed from The World's Work (Sept. '25) 
R. L. Gray 


OON after dawn, May 28, 1906, 

a North Carolina farmer was 

driving to town, when suddenly 
he drew rein. From a persimmon 
tree there dangled a grotesque ob- 
ject. He Knew without telling the 
events that had placed it there; the 
attack on the jail; the yielding of 
the sheriff to ‘‘superior force’’; the 
grim procession to the field, the 
thrown rope, the body jerked up- 
ward, the final volley of shots—all 
were routine details of established 
drama. 


All of these preliminaries had, in 
fact, taken place. In ordinary course 
they would have meant a coroner’s 
inquest, at which sheriff or jailer 
would have testified to the action 
of the mob, but been unable to iden- 
tify any of its members; and there 
would have been a final verdict that 
the deceased came to his death ‘‘at 
the hands of parties unknown.” In 
a few days the lynching would have 
been forgotten. 


But this particular incident mark- 
ed the beginning in North Carolina 
of a new phase of the lynching ques- 
tion. For Governor Glenn had an- 
nounced that he was going to put 
an end to lynching. Events that fol- 
lowed were such as to make the 
countryside near the town of Wades- 
boro wonder what the world was 
coming to. Prominent citizen after 
prominent citizen was arrested. The 
case was removed to a county where 
the defendants had no overpowering 
influence. There was a vast deal of 
trouble — lawyers’ fees, time lost, 
trials, bitterness. It began to be 
said that it was a pity the prisoner 
had been lynched. In the end, no 
lynchers went to the penitentiary, 
but the costs of the night’s work 
mounted to a pretty sum. 
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A mob at Salisbury, on August 6 
of the same year, dynamited Rowan 
County jail and lynched two men. 
Again the forces of the state showed 
unusual activity. Arrests were made, 
and one member of the mob was sen- 
tenced to prison. His sentence was 
affirmed by, the Supreme Court. 


After two such incidents in 1906 
the mob spirit in North Carolina be- 
gan to take counsel of its fears and 
to count the costs. In the year fol- 
lowing there was no lynching in a 
state that had not escaped the phe- 
nomenon in any year since the Civil 
War. In 1908 there was one, but 
there followed lynchless years in 
1909, 1911, 1915, 1917, 1922, 1923; 
1924. 

It began to look as though the 
practice had been stifled. There was, 
therefore, the added element of 
shocked surprise when on March 29 
of this year the mob spirit flared up 
in a particularly atrocious form in 
the case of Needleman. This young 
Jew, a traveling salesman, had vis- 
ited Williamstown in the course of 
business. There he met a young wo- 
man clerk, with whom he took a 
“joy-ride’”’ at night. Nearly a week 
later, he was arrested and held 
without bail on a charge of rape. 

In a Southern community such a 
charge creates the wildest excite- 
ment, of which the first reaction al- 
ways is talk of lynching. Especial- 
ly, of course, is this true when the 
person charged is a negro and the 
victim a white woman. But where 
both the parties were white, even in 
the old days there was heard the 
voice of discretion and the counsel 
to investigate. The axiom was re- 
called that rape is the accusation it 
is easiest to bring and the most dif- 
ficult to prove. In the case of Nee- 
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dleman the mob acted in face of the more than 10 per cent of their num- 


knowledge that the ‘victim’ had 
been dilatory in telling her story and 
that since the alleged felony she had 
been seen in amicable conversation 
with her alleged ravisher. 


Needleman was seized in the jail, 
in the suspicious absence of the sher- 
iff, and taken into the country. 
There he was given his choice of 
death or mutilation. He elected to 
live. How the young Hebrew sub- 
sequently lay in a hospital at the 
point of death and in an ante-mor- 
tem statement identified several of 
his assailants; his recovery and the 
subsequent trial with its sensational 
disclosures, are matters which have 
been fully covered in the news- 
papers. 

What is worth emphasis is the vi- 
gor with which the state officially 
proceeded. A little more than a 
month after the commission of the 
crime, the trial took place, and 24 
mob memvers pleaded guilty. Eight 
pleaded not guilty, and of these five 
were placed on trial and convicted 
by the jury. To this point every 
precedent in the course of lynch law 
had been broken, but a yet greater 
shock was in store for those com- 
forted by the tradition of the mob’s 
immunity from punishment. When 
it came to imnosing sentence Judge 
N. A. Sinclair adopted a policy likely 
to have a more deterrent effect than 
anything that has heretofore occur- 
red in the South. 

Griffin, who visited the mob’s pun- 
ishment upon Needleman, was sen- 
tenced to 30 years in prison. Three 
men were sentenced each to a term 
of from six to ten years; three re- 
ceived sentences of from two to 
three years; and three others re- 
ceived sentences of from one to two 
years. Eight others were fined $500 
each. 

It is significant that the woman 
in the case, since become a bride, 
did not testify against the man she 
had accused. The indictment against 
Needleman was quashed; the charge 
found no voice to assert a belief in 
its truth. 

In lynch mobs it is rarely that 
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ber take an actual part in the 
proceedings. The case of Needleman 
will give something like sober sec- 
ond thought to the element on whose 
encouragement the real lynchers al- 
ways depend. It should not be pos- 
sible to have hereafter in North Car- 
olina a lynching in which an entire 
community engages, thus creating a 
sympathy of guilt making convic- 
tion impossible. 


Careful statistics compiled by the 
Tuskegee Institute indicate that in 
the 40 years, 1885-1924, the grand 
total of lynchings in the United 
States was 4,203—3,165 negroes 
and 1,038 whites. The high tide of 
the mob mania came in 1892, when 
255 persons were lynched. Follow- 
ing 1892 there was a slow tendency 
away from the lynching practice un- 
til 1908, when the number for the 
last time reached 100. Since then 
the decline has been more marked, 
until in 1924 the number of lynch- 
ings in the country as a whole had 
dropped to 16. 


Tuskegee has classified the al- 
leged provocative causes in 3,629 
lynchings in the 36 years, 1889- 
i924: homicide 1,360; felonious 
assault, 202; rape, 601; attempted 
rape, 239; robbery and theft, 263; 
insults to white persons, 62; all oth- 
er causes, 882. It will thus be seen 
in this period 840 persons only were 
mob victims by reason of charges in 
connection with rape or attempted 
rape. Among the offenses charged 
against persons lynched in the 
year 1923 are: participation in strike 
demonstrations, 1; assisting man 
charged with rape to escape, 1; cat- 
tle stealing, 1; insulting woman, 1; 
peeping in window, 1; striking man 
in altercation, 1; fighting children, 
1; “trying to act like white man 
and not knowing his place,”’ 1. 


Lynchings in 1924 numbered only 
16, and in 45 instances officers of 
the law successfully resisted mobs, 


and 19 persons were indicted, five 
of whom were convicted. Lynching 


is on the road to 
American custom. 
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A New Fight for Old Liberties 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (Sept, '25) 


Oswald Garrison Villard 


MERICANS jailed merely for 

their opinions? Who in the 

United States of 1900 would have 
deemed it possible? At that time 
it was the historic American doctrine 
that whatever a man thought, he was 
free to express his views. Only for 
an overt act could he be held responsi- 
ble, such as a breach of the peace or 
a physical assault upon the Govern- 
ment. This was the fundamental 
theory upon which the American re- 
public was founded. More than any- 
thing else it typified the Colonists’ 
struggle of many years against their 
mother country. 


We have changed all that. In 
Waterbury, Conn., in 1920, a veteran 
in good standing in the American Le- 
gion was besought by a bond sales- 
man to sell his Liberty Bonds and to 
invest his money in “something bet- 
ter.” In the course of the discus- 
sion the man, Yenowsky by name, 
pointed to a picture of Lenin... . 
Later, the salesman brought the 
charge that Yenowsky had, mons- 
trously, described Lenin as “the 
brainiest man on earth,” and that he 
had declared that he wished to see 
a Soviet form of government in 
America. The Magistrate sentenced 
Yenowsky to six months in jail. 

And to jail Yenowsky would have 
gone had it not been that publicity 
was given to his case—by a journalist, 
among others, who at the Versailles 
Peace Conference had heard an 
American peace commissioner tell the 
assembled American press correspond- 
ents that a Soviet form of govern- 
ment might be as democratic as our 
own and had heard many statesmen 
admit that Lenin was the ablest of the 
men produced in Europe by the war. 


Most of the people of the United 
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States from 1880 to 1858 deemed the 
teachings of the Abolitionists inimi- 
cal to the welfare of the United 
States—today they are honored. The 
radical reform of today is usually the 
accepted custom of tomorrow, as has 
been the case with the enfranchise- 
ment of women. Beyond that, how- 
ever, is the principle involved. This 
was laid down by Thomas Jefferson in 
1786 in these words: “To suffer the 
civil magistrate to intrude his power 
into the field of opinion . . . on sup- 
position of their ill tendency is a 
dangerous fallacy, which at once de- 
stroys all liberty. ...” There is no 
truth which is better attested by the 
facts of history and none to which 
there would have been more general 
assent in America prior to 1908. 


It will always be an amazing fact 
that the worst of our sedition and 
suppression acts came out of the hys- 
teria which marked our entrance into 
the war which was to have safeguard- 
ed democracy. We gagged democracy 
at home while springing to its rescue 
abroad. During the war a worthy son 
of an honored and famous chief justice 
of New Hampshire was sent to prison 
in Colorado for 18 months merely be- 
cause he differed from President Wil- 
son as to Germany’s breaking her 
promise to end submarine warfare 
and said so in writing! The Briton, 
on the other hand, guards his rights 
jealously, as is demonstrated by the 
fact that Mrs. Philip Snowden, wife 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Government of Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, held 500 peace meetings during 
the war without hindrance on the part 
of any official. 


Arthur Garfield Hays, a responsible 
and high-minded attorney of New 
York, was arrested, assaulted by the 
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police, and jailed at Vintondale, Pa., 
on May 28, 1922, merely for trying 
to hold a meeting in that town com- 
posed cf a small group of friends... 


Today there are no less than 98 
prisoners in American jails, 89 of 
them in California, against whom 
there is no charge of criminality. 
Their sole offense is that they are 
members of the I. W. W. 


One has only to think of the rise 
of the Ku Klux Klan, with its deter- 
mined warring upon Negro, Jew, 
Catholic, and foreigner, or to realize 
the tremendous development of religi- 
ous prejudice and hostility in America 
of late, to appreciate how dangerous 
to American liberty are the precedents 
thus established. The Klan itself has 
on numerous occasions been deprived 
of its legal right of assembly. Either 
the K.K.K. or the I.W.W. are, accord- 
ing to every American tradition, en- 
titled to every right guaranteed by 
the Constitution, precisely as our Ro- 
tarians, or our Chambers of Com- 
merce. 


These departures from our historic 
policy are not confined to any one 
section. In New Jersey we have just 
witnessed a new and unhappy brand 
of justice which illustrates clearly a 
most ominous tendency of loca! au- 
thorities to control public utterances, 
not only as a result of political dif- 
ferences, but also because of economic 
strife. On April 9, last, Roger N. 
Baldwin, the director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, was sentenced 
to six months in the county jail at 
Paterson, for the crime of “unlawful 
assembly.” He was found guilty un- 
der a statute enacted in 1796 and, 
what is even more remarkable, his 
was the first conviction ever obtained 
under the law in the 129 years it has 
been on the statute books. With him 
were convicted. seven others, all work- 
ers in the Paterson silk mills. Mr. 
Baldwin’s meeting was entirely order- 
ly, for it had been previously planned 
by the Civil Liberties Union in order 
to test the right of the police to stop 
meetings of the silk strikers because 
the chief of police had objected to 
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some remarks made at one of them 
by a member of the Workers’ Party. 


The chief of police obtained the in- 
dictment of Mr. Baldwin and nine 
others. They were tried before Jus- 
tice J. A. Delaney without a jury, 
without even a stenographer. After 
pondering the case for four months, 
the judge pronounced sentence with- 
out even handing down a written de- 
cision. Now this case is of striking 
importance not only because of Mr. 
Baldwin’s own personality, but also 
beeause he was instructed to take the 
action he did by the Civil Liberties 
Union, whose National Committee in- 
cludes such persons as the Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Prof. Harry F. Ward, 
Dr. James H. Dillard, head of the 
Slater and Peabody funds, Norman 
Hapgood, Jane Addams, Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter, of Harvard University, 
Helen Keller, Prof. Robert M. Lovett, 
and many others. If it were not for 
this organization, hundreds of polit- 
cal prisoners and victims of police ire 
would still be in prison. This organi- 
zation has steadfastly battled for the 
preservation of the Constitution, for 
which reason it has at times placed its 
machinery at the disposal of the K. 
K. K. It has also taken sharp issue 
with the Communists who have been 
indulging themselves in the pastime 
of interfering in meetings where the 
present government of Russia was 
criticized, and they have demanded of 
the communistic Workers’ Party that 
they officially denounce this sort of 
thing. The Civil Liberties Union has 
taken for its motto a saying of Wen- 
dell Phillips: “No matter whose lips 
would speak they must be free and 
ungagged. The community which 
dares not protect its humblest and 
most hated member in the free utter- 
ance of his opinions, no matter how 
false or how hateful, is only a gang 
of slaves.” It is the only theory which 
spells safety for any government. 


(To be continued) 
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Exercise Your Spirit 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (Sept. '25) 


Bruce Barton 


IRST, let me tell you the true 

story of a millionaire. When he 

was a bunker boy in the coal 
mines he dreamed of the day when 
he might be a fullfledged miner, and 
at 19 he became one. Presently he 
was a foreman. Then he leased a 
small mine in a nearby county, and 
accumulated his first $10,000. 

Next, our friend bought some 
equipment and bid for a railroad 
grading job. Then he took a big- 
ger contract. So one thing led to 
another. At 55 he had $3,000,000, 
and everything he had ever wanted 
—except children. At that point he 
retired from business. There must 
be something worth while in the 
world besides work, he said to him- 
self, and he set out to find it. He 
tried travel, but he was a bad sail- 
or, and he felt lonesome in cities 
where he could not understand the 
conversation. He tried Florida and 
worked all one winter at the game 
of golf. But whenever one of the 
men said, ‘‘Well, good-by, old chap, 
I’ve got to get back to the job,”’ the 
millionaire felt envious. 

“Tf I should drop dead, there isn’t 
a soul except my wife who would 
care,” he remarked; “only my 
worthless relatives, fighting about 
my will.” 

The thought filled him with gloom. 
For the first time in his life he made 
the professional acquaintance of 
doctors, who passed him back and 
forth for several months, 

This was his situation at 59, a 
strong man falling rapidly into de- 
eay...One night, the butler report- 
ed that a very insistent man had 
called to see him. Th? man came 
up. He, too, was gray about the 
temples... His clothes though decent, 
showed much wear. He spoke with 
the accents of a gentleman, but 
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nothing else impressed the million- 
aire so much as his eyes. They 
shone. 

“IT could probably buy and sell 
this fellow a thousand times,” said 
the millionaire to himself. ‘Yet he 
seems to be happy, and I am miser- 
able. It is a curious world.” 

The visitor began to talk about 
poor boys. He was a city mission- 
ary, stationed in one of the most 
hopeless districts. ‘‘People of our 
age have had their chance; not 
much can be done for them,” he ex- 


plained. ‘‘But boys! They can be 
anything, murderers, or presidents 
—anything.”’ 


The millionaire listened. His first 
feeling was one of annoyance. Preg- 
ently he interrupted his visitor 
rudely. ‘How much salary do you 
get?’’ 

“A hundred dollars a month. But 
I have a private fortune.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the millionaire. 

“Yes. It is in the form of a prom- 
issory note. I'll show it to you.” 
He reached into his pocket and 
handed the millionaire a paper with 
a few typewritten words, which he 
read: 

“Trust in the Lord and do good. 
So shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed.” 

“That’s my fortune,” the visitor 
explained. “It’s a note signed by 
the Owner of Everything. Why 
should I worry?”’ 

In the end the millionaire agreed 
to make himself responsible for the 
upkeep and schooling of ten boys. 
But the visitor was not satisfied. 

“T won’t take your money unless 
you come down and pick out the 
boys yourself,’’ he declared. ‘You 
must see what your money is doing. 
You’re going to have more fun than 
you've ever had in your life.’ 
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Subsequently, at the age of 82, 
the millionaire died. By ‘died’ I 
mean that he went to bed one night 
with a smile, having spent the eve- 
ning with one of his ‘‘boys’”’ (now 
a successful architect), and during 
the night his old heart stopped. 
Technically, he is dead and buried. 
Actually, he was never more alive. 
In the careers of more than a hun- 
dred men and their families he is 
alive—all sorts of men, clergymen, 
doctors, business men, engineers — 
his former boys. From that evening 
when the insistent visitor called he 
never had a doctor. There is, you 
know, an old saying to this effect, 
that the way to find your life is to 
lose it. That is the way the mil- 
lionaire found his life again. So he 
became youthful even after 60, and 
cheated the doctors out of thou- 
sands of dollars, and passed across 
the bridge with a smile. 


Most of us are in danger of the 
cardinal sins which almost destroy- 
ed the millionaire. The first of his 
sins was that he put off learning to 
play until it was almost too late. He 
and his wife kept saying to them- 
selves, ‘‘We’ll get everything in or- 
der, and then we shall have a good 
time,’’ and when the day came, they 
found that they just didn’t know 
how to have a good time. The ca- 
pacity to enjoy oneself withers and 
dies unless it is deliberately culti- 
vated. 


The millionaire’s second sin was 
that he put off the fun of doing 
things for other people. It is a life- 
renewing habit. The spirit of a man 
or woman needs exercise as much 
as the muscles. Strap your arm to 
your side for a year, and at the end 
of the year it will be practically 
dead. Wrap your soul up inside 
your business or your bank account, 
and eventually your soul will not 
function. You try to give something 
away, and the power to give has de- 
parted. You would really like to be 
helpful to some one else, buf strug- 
gle as you may you just don’t suc- 
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ceed. The art of it is lost. So it is 
that there are thousands of middle- 
aged men and women who have a 
leaden sense of uselessness. And 
some of them die in their 50’s and 
60’s when they might have lived an- 
other 20 years just because there is 


no strong interest in living to make 
them carry on. 


Every one should have an unsel- 
fish enthusiasm. It need not be an 
expensive enthusiasm; the giving of 
money is not the essential thing. It 
may be working with the Rotary 
Club, or being a Scout Master or a 
teacher in the Sunday-school. It may 
consist in being a Big Brother to one 
mussy little boy. It may be one of 
a thousand things, but to be effec- 
tive the enthusiasm should be ac- 
quired in the early years. 


Some years ago the newspaper re- 
porters went to see Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson on his 80th birth- 
day. Successful in business, distin- 
guished in literature and statesman- 
ship, the old man had enjoyed almost 
every sweet which life affords, but 
when they asked him to name the 
one thing which affords the most 
satisfaction, he answered unhesitat- 
anely, “Doing things for other peo- 
ple.”’ 


He, too, had a wonderful face; it 
was kindly and untroubled, with no 
deep lines cut by anxiety or schem- 
ing or greed. You see the same se- 
rene look often in the faces of min- 
isters, and country doctors, and 
mothers, who have begun early to 
cultivate the good habit of thinking 
in terms of others’ happiness. Such 
serenity is unquestionably one of the 
secrets of long life. Those who have 
it not only outlive their more selfish 
fellows, but they keep a youthful 
spirit to the very end. And finish- 
ing the course at last, they exempli- 
fy that immortal sentence of Rous- 
seau, 

“Every man goes down to death 
bearing in his clutched hands only 
that which he has given away.” 

(Mr. Barton tells of Ais Pet En- 
thusiasm on page 379.) 
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The Protessional Criminal 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (Sept. '25) 


Frank Tannenbaum 


PROFESSIONAL is one who 

practices a skilled and elabor- 

ate technic of a_ specialized 
character. Professions are learned 
after a painful apprenticeship. It 
takes a long time to make a good 
criminal, many years of specialized 
training and much elaborate prepa- 
ration. No child brings that prep- 
aration into the world. And all 
criminals were children once. ‘The 
child grew up, and somewhere along 
the way. a beginning was made, a 
shadow was cast ahead that led to 


crime. There is no sudden crimin- 
ality. There is even no sudden in- 
sanity. People who go suddenly in- 


sane have been going insane for a 
long time. 


The habits a human being gets 
are the most important things that 
he has to live by: they ultimately 
become the person. How do we get 
our habits? To watch the growtn 
of a way of living there is no place 
like the family. That is where hab- 
its are first formed, and at the most 
plastic period in one’s life. 

How does a child learn to be po- 
lite, learn to say ‘please’? How 
many thousand times does a mother 
say to her little son, ‘““‘What do you 
Say now, Biliy?’ The persistence 
foes on until there is no more need 
for saying it. And a human being 
has thousands of such habits, eacn 
slowly acquired. A human being is 
a bundle of such habits; they are 
the organized personality. His hab- 
its are his way of living. 

Let us take another example of 
the way a family group molds a 
child’s behavior. Have you watched 
a family battle against a few new 
and disapproved words that the 
child brings home from the street? 
Have you watched the family flutter 
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and stretch its wings the way a fowl 
does to protect its young:... The 
family strives to keep the mold soi- 
id, to make the pattern as nearly 
like its own as possible. The fam- 
ily group is important in the mak- 
ing of the child’s character because 
it is the earliest, the most persist- 
ent, the longest in time and the wid- 
est in range of any of the influences 
that touch the child’s life. It is re- 
lentless in noticing every deviation, 
observing every difference, condemn- 
ing or approving every attitude. 


The child, like every older per- 
son, lives not in one environment. 
but in many. Every friend, every 
group—the school, the church, the 
street gang—gives attitudes, experi- 
ences, beliefs, behavior. If the fam- 
ily influences are sufficiently strong, 
the other experiences are trivial. 
They slip off the child as water does 
off a duck’s back. The family pat- 
tern remains. But if— 


It is significant that the pro- 
fessional criminal comes from an 
insufficient home. It is frequently a 
broken home. Frequently there is 
a dead father, a dead mother, sick- 
ness, disease, drunkenness, poor 
moral standards, internal conflict, 
lack of family discipline. Where 
the home is insufficient, the child 
takes the street as a substitute for 
the home. The beliefs, attitudes, 
interests, and ideals of the gang re- 
main; they are not straightened out 
by a hostile and watchful family. 
The gang itself tends to be made up 
of boys whose homes are insufficient. 
The older children, already adjust- 
ed to a life outside of sufficient fam- 
ily control, set the fashion. The 
gang experiences persist and are or- 
ganized into habits. They become 
the way of living. 
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There grows up a sense of unity 
in the gang, sometimes actual fight- 
ing with other gangs, depredations, 
pilferings, trouble-making; they be- 
come a noisy, reckless, mischievous 
group of youngsters who soon find 
themselves in conflict with the com- 
munity. ‘The boy is arrested. He 
ultimately goes to an institution, 
and that when he is a youngster of 
ten or twelve. The professional 
criminal begins his institutional ca- 
reer at a very early age. The two 
outstanding facts about him seem to 
be the broken, insufficient home ana 
the institution. 

The story of the influence of the 
juvenile institution is yet to be told. 
The institution is under the control 
of a superintendent and a number 


of underpaid, comparatively illiter- 
ate guards. The children come 
from badly organized homes. They 


bring to the school all the problems 
of a family multiplied a thousand- 
fold in complexity. 

Have you brought up a family or 
five boys? They bully, fight, tease, 
and playfully roll about the ground 
or floor, and occasionally tear their 
clothes and hurt one another; they 
do these things as a matter of 
growth. Think of the trouble one 
child may give, think of the trouble 
500 can give, and that to a stranger 
who is taxed beyond mercy. If you 
have 500 children, and if one climbs 
a tree, all of the children want to 
do it. If you have a limited budget 
for clothes, you cannot take the 
chance. One must not climb a tree 
in an institution. 

So every morning you will find a 
dozen boys awaiting the hour of 
judgment. One child climbed a tree, 
one climbed a fence, one pulled an- 
other’s hair, and two boys had a 
fight. Running an institution im- 
poses a rigid program. The method 
of procedure is repression, and the 
instrument of punishment is physi- 
cal pain. All the while twisted lives 
of children are being embittered and 
hardened. The fact that they are 
children, that they need to frolic 
and play and fight, to climb trees 
and pull one another’s hair—all of 
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this is generally forgotten in the at- 
tempt to get efficiency, save money, 
cut expenses, and have rule and or- 
der and cleanliness. 


The children get what they need 
—love, companionship, and under- 
standing. They must. They get it 
under cover, furtively, secretly. The 
older boys teach them bad personal 
habits. They become sullen, stub- 
born; they have a grudge against 
the world. Their release signifies 
merely that the bad habits which 
they brought to the institution are 
now more untenable because of the 
additions that have been made to 
them. 


Two or three years pass. 
returns oome. The home has not 
improved. And everybody says: 
“Don’t play with Billy. He is a bad 
boy. He has been at the juvenile.” 
But he is just a boy; he needs com- 
panionship and love. He finds them. 
There are a few such boys in the 
neighborhood who, like himself, are 
outcasts. They cling together. They 
do the old things better, more skil- 
fully. The boy is arrested again. 
He is now 16 or 17. He is sent to 
a reformatory. 

A reformatory is like a juvenile in- 
stitution, only it is worse. It gen- 
erally differs little from the ordi- 
nary prison. The same thing hap- 
pens to the boy that took place be- 
fore, but with less pretense, with 
harsher results. After two years the 
boy is released again. 


He returns to the gang. There is 
no other place of welcome. By habit, 
friendship contacts, interests, asso- 
ciations, he is destined to return to 
the gang. The gang is the instru- 
ment, the vehicle, the loyalty, the 
comradeship that makes common ef- 
fort possible, and crime is a com- 
mon effort. He is arrested again. 
He is now 18, 19 or 20, and cal- 
loused, hardened, embittered. He 
has been hounded, hated, persecut- 
ed; all the world has been against 
him excepting a little gang, five or 
six intimate friends who have shared 
their lot with him, have risked their 

(Continued on Page 354) 
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Fate! 


Condensed from Hearst's International-Cosmopolitan (Sept. '25) 


Albert Payson Terhune 


DON’T know what to call him. 

Perhaps his name is Fate; or, bet- 

ter still, Anti-Climax. He is the 
Master Jokesmith of the Universe. 
Let me cite just a handful of Anti- 
Climax’s practical jests, which 
chance to come to mind at the mo- 
ment: 

Lord Cardigan — human sword- 
blade and daredevil adventurer — 
led the immortal charge of the Light 
Brigade, at the Battle of Balaklava. 
Across a mile and a half of open 
country he galloped at the head of 
his cavalrymen, with Russian batter- 
ies and sharpshooters tearing razg- 
ged gaps in the ranks. He rode back 
with his survivors, under the mur- 
derous enfilading fire of the Rus- 
sians, across the same mile and a 
half of unprotected ground. He es- 
caped safely from those two ordeals 
and the intervening sabre battle. 
His men had been slain by the hun- 
dred. He was unhurt. 

By the way, a few years earlier 
he had fought a duel—he had fought 
several before then—in which he 
killed his opponent, a noted duelist, 
and escaped without a wound. He 
was in battle after battle. Nothing 
could hurt him. 

A decade or so after Balaklava, 
Lord Cardigan was jogging peaceful- 
ly along a quiet English lane when 
his horse stumbled and threw him. 
He was killed at once... Anti-Climax 
had played a joke on tHe invulner- 
able hero. 

When the Titanic disaster horri- 
fled the world, one of the tales of 
miraculous escape concerned Oscar 
Palmquist, of Bridgeport, Conn. 
When the Titanic smashed into the 
iceberg, Palmquist was flung into 
the ice-cold midnight waters of the 
Atlantic. He swam around for hours, 
hopeless of saving his life, but 
dauntlessly refusing to let himself 
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give up. At last, after many hours, 
a rescue ship picked him up, more 
dead than alive. He recovered quick- 
ly, and returned home...A_ few 
months ago Palmquist was drowned 
in a pool barely six feet deep. 


Napoleon Bonaparte led in person 
the charge of his troops across the 
shell-swept bridge at Lodi. He was 
unwounded. To impress others with 
the dearth of danger from pestilen- 
tial infectious diseases such as 
smallpox, he used to walk through 
tne military pest-houses, stopping to 
talk to smallpox sufferers and even 
to lay his hand on their foreheads. 
No infection befell him...Later, in 
the smug safety of St. Helena, he 
died from a disease said to have 
been brought on as the indirect re- 
sult of trying to lose flesh ... Once 
more the Master Jokesmith. 


Zachary Taylor, with a handful of 
half trained recruits, was hemmed 
in at Buena Vista, in Mexico, by an 
army several times the size of his 
own. The old Indian-fighter won 
the battle as he had won many an- 
other, risking his life continuously 
all day and showing a jolly con- 
tempt for death. From boyhood he 
had been a fearless soldier. He bore 
a charmed life, as did Cardigan. He 
came out of the Mexican War un- 
scratched, and with a fame that 
swept him into the Presidency of 
the United States. Barely had he 
settled in the White House when, 
one warm day, he ate a handful of 
cherries and drank a glass of but- 
termilk. In a few hours he was 
dead. 

The list might be piled up for 
pages and pages — the list of the 
folk who have risked life in a thou- 
sand violent ways, with death ever 
eluding them, only to die at last in 
a moment of seeming safety. 
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(Continued from Page 362) 
lives for him, have been loyal and 
true. 


One needs and finds recognition 
and approval in one’s gang. The bad 
man gets his approval for a bad 
thing, and the basic difference be- 
tween you and the bad man is that 
you are a member of a good gang 
while he is a member of a bad gang. 
You have a group about you that 
approves your social behavior. And 
the criminal has a group about him 
that approves of his carrying on in 
an unsocial way. A crime has been 
committed; the papers are full of it. 
In some small gang a boy relates 
his tale, and he is acclaimed. The 
larger the condemning head-lines, 
the greater the worth of the thing 
the man has done. 


And then the boy is arrested 
again. His sentence to prison is a 
repetition of an old experience. Af- 
ter a few years he will be out again 
to carry on the old game. Or he 
may be hanged. Recently Warden 
Lawes of Sing Sing pointed to the 
fact that out of 21 men he had iu 
the death house 19 were under 21 
years of age. And that is the typi- 
cal career of the average profession- 
al criminal. 


The prison was first built in the 
nope of isolating and gradually 
cleansing the criminal of his sins by 
giving him time for communion with 
God, for pondering upon his failures 
in life, to resolve to do better. Asa 
matter of fact, it has the opposite 
result. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that the prison is the chief 
reason for the continuance of the 
criminal career. The fact that ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the pro- 
fessional criminals are known to 
have been in prison before is suffi- 
cient proof that confinement does 
not keep.them from returning. The 
reason for that needs to be explained. 


Man must live in terms of experi- 
ence; he cannot live outside of 1t. 
When arrested, the criminal leaves 
the stream of life experience outside 
the prison wall, and nothing takes 
its place. He slips back to the world 
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outside. He indulges in day-dreams, 
of the things he did, the friends ne 
had, his adventures, his world. £&x- 
perience must either be present—the 
thing that happens and absorbs now, 
that occupies attention, interest, and 
brings self-forgetfulness now—or it 
is lived in terms of the past, in 
what brought forgetfulness of self 
before. The very future that men 
build is rooted in the past. The 
castles in the air are but projections 
of past experiences. 


Day-dreaming for the criminal be- 
comes a substitution for living: be- 
cause he is not living in the present. 
Upon release, he returns to the woria 
from which he came; he is more in- 
evitably bound to it than ever before. 


What shall we do about it? Our 
present system of dealing with the 
criminal has no relation to ithe 
problem involved—that of changing 
the habits, the life interests of the 
people whose behavior is unsocial. 


The scheme is breaking down. 
Even in the juvenile court we are 
going from defining the child who 
gets into trouble as a “delinquent” 
to defining him as a “problem 
child.””. When we have done that, 
the juvenile court will give place to 
the medical and psychological tech- 
nic for the handling of the boy, and 
we shall dispense with the court pro- 
cedure, just as we do in a hospital. 


As long as we are organized to 
scrutinize the individual act of the 
man rather than the man himselt, 
and as long as our court procedure 
is in terms of aajusting penalty to 
an evil act, just so long will a ra- 
tional consideration of the problem 
be very difficult, if not impossible. 
Until we concern ourselves with the 
problem of reconstruction, center 
our attention there rather than upon 
the individual act, with legally and 
arbitrarily defined judgments, just 
so long shall we be playing an Inno- 
cent game of hide-and-seek with an- 
tiquated notions, while leaving the 
problem of crime very much as it was 
yesterday and is today. 
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Panic! 


Condensed from The Scientific American (Sept. '25) 


James H, Collins 


IVEN a disaster that would sud- 
denly start the skyscraper popu- 
lation of downtown New York 

hurrying into the streets in a blind 
rush like a theater panic—what 
would happen? 

The nearest answer thus far found 
to that question came on the after- 
noon of Nov. 7, 1918. It was the day 
of the ‘false armistice.’’ During 
the lunch hour a premature re- 
port that peace had been signed sent 
New York into the wildest carnival 
it has ever known. People rushed 
into the street, abandoning work. 
The shops were quickly stripped of 
everything that would make a noise. 
By some common impulse, thousands 
already in the city started for the 
downtown skyscraper section, and 
many more thousands outside hur- 
ried in the same direction. 


Chief John Kenlon, of the New 
York Fire Department, responsible 
for the safety of the city, viewed the 
merry making from that standpoint. 
“And had New Yorkers been deter- 
mined to destroy their city that day,” 
he says, ‘‘they were taking the most 
effective means of doing so.’”’ 

The first thing people did to ex- 
press their joy, was to throw into the 
street tons upon tons of fluttering 
paper—ticker tape, torn-up tele- 
phone books and newspapers, old 
records, anything and everything 
that would swell the snowstorm of 
inflammable material falling upon 
the joy-crazed crowds below. From 
uptown, motor cars came until they 
were packed soiidly along the main 
streets, absolutely blocked so far as 
their own movements were con- 
cerned, and making the streets im- 
passable for fire apparatus. Tons 
upon tons of paper littering the 
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streets, and thousands of gallons of 
gasoline a few inches above! And 
dense masses of human beings mill- 
ing over the inferno that might be 
started any minute by a carelessly 
tossed match or cigarette butt! 


Yet not a single fire alarm was 
turned in by lower Manhattan that 
day! Ordinarily, fires start every 
day in downtown New York from a 
dozen causes. 


“T can account for it,’’ Chief Ken- 
lon told me, ‘‘as the intervention of 
an all-wise Provideuce—for six or 
seven hours that afternoon, the city 
was literally in the hands of God. Or 
mathematically, it was the thing that 
happens once in 10,000 times. But 
there was one single ray of sunshine. 
The people were too excited to 
smoke! It is a fact that when peo- 
ple are excited, they rarely smoke. 
They are too busy, too distracted. 
We sent firemen to hydrants with 
hose, and orders to stay there, as 
the only substitute for apparatus, but 
had the paper caught fire, the packed 
automobiles would have furnished 
terrible fuel, and the fire traveled 
beyond control.”’ 

The armistice crowd was not 
frightened. Instead of trampling 
its neighbors, it wanted to put its 
arms around his neck, and let him 
dig it in the ribs, and make as much 
noise as possible. But suppose the 
signal that set this pandemonium 
loose had been a catastrophe like an 
earthquake—what then? It need not 
be a destructive earthquake. One 
severe enough to sway the skyscrap- 
ers, and rattle down a very little of 
the brick, stone, and other building 
material, might easily have that 
effect. 

From that viewpoint, there is no 
place in the world like lower New 
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York. The most severe panic, and the 
greatest panic hazard is in theaters. 
Downtown New York, roughly be- 
low the City Hall, is the largest 
theater in the world, should any- 
thing throw its whole skyscraper 
population into a panic. People are 
seldom burned in modern theaters, 
but crushed in the aisles. If there is 
fire, but no panic, seldom is anyone 
killed or even hurt. Downtown 
New York in an earthquake would be 
precisely the same. Few of the peo- 
ple in modern buildings would be 
hurt, if any. But if a panic occurred, 
the problem would be strictly one of 
aisles, and probably great loss of life 
would occur in the aisles, or streets. 


Consider the mad rush, the reason- 
less panic, which completely over- 
takes the passengers of a crowded 
subway train in the event of an un- 
expected and threatening occurrence, 
such as the blowing out of a fuse 
and the burning of insulation with 
its attendant pungent smoke and 
flame. Then try to imagine the 
scene on every inch of downtown 
New York if suddenly the city was 
thrown into a real panic by sudden 
disaster, such as a violent earth- 
quake. Six million crazed people on 
lower Manhattan. Self preservation 
the first law of nature. Each fighting 


for his life, with all reason com- 
pletely gone. Such might well be 


the scene in a panic in New York. 

It has been found by H. F. J. 
Porter, an engineer who has made 
many investigations, that people 
crowding into the interior stairway 
type of fire escape, even though 
calm and orderly, will pack so tight- 
ly that movement is impossible. In 
panics, they wedge tightly enough 
to burst away the stair railings. 

Chief Kenlon holds that what 
would happen, in the event of a dis- 
aster, would depend entirely upon 
state of mind. 

“Don’t write me down an alarm- 
ist!’ he says. The chances for a 
great explosion, or fire, that would 
cause general panic in the skyscrap- 
er district are remote. In my opin- 
ion, New York is in no danger of a 
destructive earthquake. But let us 
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assume that an earthquake severe 
enough to rock the skyscrapers and 
bring down tons of their wall and 
cornice material did occur. That 
would tend to create panic. New 
York’s skyscraper population might 
conceivably start in alarm to reach 
the street. And if subways and sky- 
scrapers were emptied of their oc- 
cupants simultaneously, pedestrians 
in the streets would be literally 
‘three-deep.’ 


“In that event, the safest place 
would be the skyscrapers themselves, 
and the most dangerous place would 
be the street. People in the streets 
would be in peril from falling mate- 


rial. People in old buildings of 
moderate height would likewise be 
in danger, for if the shock were 


severe enough, the structures would 
collapse. But while the skyscrapers 
might sway, all earthquake experi- 
ence with modern steel buildings 
shows that they withstand shock. 
There is nothing in them to col- 
lapse, except the outer walls, and 
practically nothing to endanger peo- 
ple inside. The walls might be 
stripped from a skyscraper, but its 
beams would be intact, and its floors 
being really arches’ buttressed 
against the steel beams, could not 
fall. 

“So, those in skyscrapers who 
had presence of mind enough to 
stay where they were, would escape 
the two chief dangers of such a dis- 
aster—the danger of being hurt or 
killed in the street, and that of 
panic in the building itself.’’ 


Architects’ dreams for New York 
are wrapped up in taller and taller 
buildings—tower cities a thousand 
feet high or more, terminating in 
pinnacles, and set at such distances 
from each other that there will be 
ample light and ventilation around 
them. It is logical to ask, ‘‘What 
would become of the people in such 
structures in case of disaster like 
a major earthquake?’”’ And the an- 
swer seems to be, “The higher the 
buildings, the more proof they will 
be against such disaster, and the 
safer people will be in them.” 
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What is Wrong with Our Colleges? 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (Sept. ’25) 
Walter Prichard Eaton 


S every alumnus is only too 
painfully aware, our colleges 
engage in a never ending series 

of “drives.’”’ It seems to me that I 
have been paying money to my dear 
old college, year in and year out 
now, for more than a decade. The 
State universities tap the public 
treasury, of course. 


What is the need for all this 
money? In part only is it to pay 
better salaries. In much larger part 
it is to meet the vastly increased cost 
of administration, brought about by 
the increase in the number of de- 
partments. The budget at Colum- 
bia is about $6,000,000 a year now 
and you can study anything there, 
from biology to motion picture wrii- 
ing. There is a vast extension de- 
partment, employing hundreds of 
instructors, which teaches elevator 
boys by mail how to write short 
stories. Even when a great new 
building or department is built and 
endowed by one rich man, it inevit- 
ably increases the budget burden, 
and pushes the institution still far- 
ther along the path to supply voca- 
tional training in vast variety; to 
assist students in making a living 
instead of assisting them to live. 

One reaction of all these drives at 
the purses of the alumni is a new 
and radical consideration of the 
type of boys admitted to college. No 
student pays, as tuition, more than 
one-quarter the cost to the college 
of his education. What it amounts 
to, then, is that you and I help pay 
for the education—so called—of ev- 
erybody who goes to Harvard or 
Yale or Princeton or the rest. How 
many of these youths are worth this 
sacrifice on our part? 


In the past two or three years I 
have heard this question asked over 
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and over again. A Yale alumnus the 
other day asked me, ‘‘What propor- 
tion of your class was really entitled 
to a $1,000-a-year education for 
$200 a year?” “Fifty per cent, may 
be,’’ I answered. ‘Not that many 
in my class by half,’’ said he. 


What did we mean by “entitled to 
an education?’’ We meant, we final- 
ly decided, that only such youths 
should go to, or remain in, a college 
as go there with a real desire to 
learn, to develop their minds, and 
who show, after getting there, gen- 
uine intellectual curiosity. Then we 
began to run through long lists of 
men we had known in college—and 
the result was something appalling! 
Try it yourself. A very considera- 
ble percentage of all the men you 
knew in college — any college — 
were there because it was the prop- 
er place to be. It was their family, 
or social, tradition to go to college. 
They had no intellectual curiosity, 
no love of learning, no creative men- 
tal capacity. They just got in, and 
after they were in they selected the 
snap courses and just got by. And, 
of course, the lowest of God’s crea- 
tures is the man who is content just 
to get by. Entrance examinations 
are no effective bar to these men, 
because almost anybody, if enough 
teachers stand over him to make him 
work, can pass them. 

If you went to a big preparatory 
school you will know also that the 
majority of the boys there have to 
be driven. There is no inherent re- 
sponse in them to things essentially 
of the mind, and they look upon 
study as a necessary evil which they 
must face in order to enjoy four 
years of pleasant country club life 
at college. 
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There is, of course, an ever in- 
creasing demand in this industrial 
century, for higher technical educa- 
tion. But such education is scien- 
tific and almost automatically weeds 
out the unfit. But there is also an 
ever increasing demand for higher 
education which shall be vocational 
without being genuinely technical. 
Consider, for example, the absurd 
courses in scenario and short story 
writing. The “Jewish problem” in 
our oldest colleges is a result of the 
desire of a long submerged people to 
get a higher education, not for learn- 
ing’s sake, but because it gets, or 
seems to get, them on and up in the 
world. It is in this sense, vocational. 
With the old-time young gentleman 
of the football field and the social 
clubs pressing in on the one hand, 
and the new-time young man who 
uses a college as a stepping stone to 
advancement, social and _ financial, 
pressing in on the other, there some- 
times doesn’t seem to be much room 
for the mere scholar, who looks upon 
college as a place where he may 
learn to put his talents to their best 
use for the furtherance of human 
knowledge and the ultimate progress 
of the race. 


Yet, I submit, he is the only one 
of the three who has any real right 
to ask you and me to pay for his 
education. Now, of course, at any 
such idea as this the public will say: 
“How are you going to tell this boy 
from the others?” ‘“Hasn’t any- 
body a right to a college education?” 
“Don’t you believe that the friend- 
ships and associations, the spirit and 
loyalty, of college life make better 
citizens?’’ And so forth. 


I’ll say at once that a State uni- 
versity, supported by the public 
funds, is in honor bound to take any 
boy or girl in that state who can 
pass a reasonable examination. They 
are, aS a result, vast, unwieldy in- 
stitutions striving hard to find some 
way to satisfy their educational con- 
sciences, for they know well how lit- 
tle they affect much of their human 
material. But no such compulsion 
rests on private institutions, and 


they should be free to choose wheth- 
er they will be country clubs and 
semi-vocational schools, or whether 
they will be a body of intellectually 
alert young men gathered together 
to seek for the truth in an atmos- 
phere of dispassionate learning and 
passionate curiosity. 

Harvard now has an endowment, 
in addition to the value of its physi- 
‘al plant, of close to $70,000,000. 
Columbia has almost as much. Yet 
they are incessantly seeking more, in 
order to maintain their multifarious 
activities and house and train their 
ever increasing thousands of stu- 
dents. It all sounds tremendously 
impressive on paper, and the vast 
physical plants thrill the _ typical 
graduate, with his American ideal of 
bigness—and he goes down into his 
pocket again. 





Yet some of us cannot help won- 
dering if a more rigorous selection 
of students instead of a physical ex- 
pansion would not be the better way 
to meet the problem. Why not 
make the colleges training schools of 
leadership, in reality instead of in 
name only? Any college teacher will 
tell you that half at least of his hu 
man material is hopelessly mediocre, 
uncreative, and, in any high sense 
impenetrable. It may make enthu- 
siastic alumni, but it will never 
make intellectual leaders. In college. 
it stands definitely in the way of a 
coherent atmosphere of creative 
scholarship and achievement. Why 
not drop it altogether? Why, after 
all, is any private institution obli- 
gated to try to educate it, in return 
for one-quarter of the actual cost” 
Why should mediocrity demand 
charity? 

We are still, as a nation, laboring 
under the dreadful ideal of Bigness. 
We will have to get over that before 
our colleges can substitute for it an 
ideal of quality, of creative perfec- 
tion. Our colleges are, indeed, demo- 
cratic. That is the chief trouble 
with them. For democracy, in the 
intellectual world, is another way ot 
spelling mediocrity. 
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Paper Making 2000 Years Old 


Excerpts from The Mentor (Sept. ’'25) 
Royal S, Kellogg 


Papyrus, the writing-material of the 
ancient Egyptians—made from the rush- 
like plant of the sedge family (from it 
the word “paper” is derived), served its 
purpose for thousands of years, but it 
was not until Ts'ai Lun devised a pro- 
cess of maceration of wood in China 
about 130 A, D. that the world had real 
paper. 

Mr. Kellogg, the author of several 
bopks on paper making, conceived the in. 
teresting idea of presenting the story of 
Tsai Lun in dramatic form. So, on the 
occasion of an assembly of scientists and 
manufacturers engaged in paper indus. 
tries, Mr. Kellogg, arrayed in Chinese 
robes and impersonating the wise old 
minister of agriculture who invented 
paper, told the story of Ts’ai Lun, as 
follows: 


AM Ts’ai Lun, minister of agri- 

culture under the Celestial Em- 

peror Ho-Ti and made by him a 
marquis in the year which, the Christ- 
ians call 114 A.D., but which, accord- 
ing to the true calendar of the Flow- 
ery Kingdom, was 592 years after the 
death of Confucius. 

During the many years of my life 
I brought various plants from the far 
places and caused them to take root, 
flower and fruit in the Imperial Gar- 
dens. Then the seed therefrom was 
carried to gardens elsewhere, sown 
according to my direction, and the 
yield thereof increased manifold. 

Moreover, I taught the people to 
plant rice this year, beans next year 
and another crop the year after, be- 
cause I found that the great Mother 
Earth does not take kindly to the 
same seed each year. 


Thus it was that the people had 
more and better rice to eat and tea 
to drink, larger shoots of the bam- 
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boo with which to build shelter, more 
cotton for weaving and still finer silk 
when they were taught to choose and 
care for the worms that lived in the 
thickly leaved branches of the mul- 
berry trees. 


Yet was there always need for some 
light material, not so costly as silk, 
nor so cumbersome as bamboo, upon 
which to record the wisdom of our 
sages and the deeds of our great mea, 
One day did the mighty Ho-Ti say 
unto me: “Ts’ai Lun, how wilt thou 
leave behind thee directions so that 
those who come after thee may learn 
to do these many things that thou 
hast discovered? What availeth all 
thy labors if there be no way in 
which thy learning may be passed on 
to those who follow in cycle after 
cycle?” 

One night, when I could not sleep 
because of the charge laid upon me, 
there appeared before me the spirit 
of Confucius, who said: “Ts’ai, Lun, 
go thou to the tree which feedeth the 
silkworm. Remove the bark in strips, 
leaving somewhat of bark so that the 
tree will not die. Then do thou sep- 
arate the fibers and place them in a 
vessel in which there is lye leached 
from the ashes of wood, saving the 
outer bark that thou mayst make a 
fire under the vessel. When the fibers 
have been in the vessel one cycle of 
the moon, thou shalt put them upon 
a rock and beat them with a cudgel, 
after which thou shalt put them into 
a vat with much clean water and stir 
them until they become exceedingly 
fine. 

“Then thou shalt make a frame of 
bamboo one cubit square, with a fine 
screen across the top made of bamboo 
splints tied evenly with silk. And 
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upon this screen shalt thou place an- 
other frame like unto the first, ex- 
cept that it be open at one side. Then 
shalt thou grasp them firmly in both 
hands, dip evenly into the vat of 
fibers, lift up and shake gently to and 
fro that the water may run through 
the screen, and thou wilt find upon it 
a wet sheet of tangled fibers. 

“Then shalt thou remove the frame 
and place the sheet upon a clean 
cloth, placing another cloth over it. 
Then shalt thou dip the sheets into 
warm water wherein the hoofs and 
horns of cattle have been boiled, and 
dry them again. And at last thou 
shalt rub them to a great smoothness 
with a polished stone. 

“Then shalt thou take the sheets to 
the Emperor Ho-Ti and tell him thou 


THE 


iy HE Carlsbad Cavern, in south- 

eastern New Mexico, is not only 
believed to contain the most stupend- 
ous underground chambers in the 
world, and the greatest number of 
them, but the natural decoration and 
ornamentation of the great rooms and 
towering corridors are superb. Mil- 
lions and millions of stalactites and 
stalagmites in every variation of form 
and design, created out of the purest 
glistening onyx, may be seen in end- 
array. From the tiniest stone 
icicles as delicate as a jeweled pen- 
dant to huge monuments and fluted 
pillars weighing thousands of tons, 
and from draperies appearing as flim- 
sy as a bride’s veil to others as rich 
as heaviest Oriental tapestry, Nature, 
through the long ages, has cut and 
carved and woven in everlasting stone 
a scheme of decoration beyond com- 
pare and indeed quite beyond descrip- 
tion. 

Although a hole in the side of the 
mountain has been known for years 
as the Bats’ Cave, on account of the 
large colony of bats which roost near 
its mouth, it remained for Willis T. 
Lee, a geologist of the U. S. Geologi- 
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less 


hast made this wondrous new materia! 
upon which the deeds of mankind may 
be inscribed and put into the hands 
of all the people.” 


Thus spake the spirit of Confucius. 
And it was even so. And after I 
made paper from the mulberry tree, 
I taught my people of the Flowery 
Kingdom how to make even a strong- 
er and better paper from rags of cot- 
ton and flax, and also a cheap paper 
from the straw of the rice plant. 


And it was from rags that the 
craftsmen of Arabia and of Europe 
and of America learned to make pa- 
per, and for 1,700 years but little 
paper was made of aught else—and 
no better paper has ever been made than 
was made in those days. 


ca} Survey, to rediscover for the world 
the great cavern. Dr. Lee explored 
some eight miles of its interior, des- 
cending nearly 1,000 feet in that dis- 
tance, and found among other great 
rooms a single chamber over half a 
mile in length and so high that the 
bright 300-foot beams of his electric 
torch were lost in the gloom over- 
head. 


To the geologist this great cavern 
is an open book of nature. The im- 
mense rooms and the miles of lofty 
galleries are cut out of solid lime- 
stone, and water, charged with car- 
bon dioxide, is the simple chemical! 
agent which Nature has employed 
during countless centuries in her un- 
resting work. The cavern has been 
cut in and out irregularly through a 
stratum, or bed, of solid limestone 
1,300 feet thick, and while billions of 
tons of the hard rock have been dis- 
solved and carried away by the 
waters, vast deposits of pure carbon- 
ate of lime have, as a part of the 
process, been left suspended from the 
roof or built up from the floor. 


The Carlsbad Cavern was formally 
proclaimed a National Monument last 
October.—Excerpts from The Mentor. 
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Quantity Production of Ideas 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (Sept. ’25) 


Cornelia James Cannon 


UR nation has a plethora of fol- 

lowers, but we are unable to re- 

fute the accusation made by our 
critics: that we have a marked 
dearth of true leadership in every 
important division of national activ- 
ity. What can be the reason?... 

A discriminating critic of Canadi- 
an life deplores the scarcity of 
cranks in his native land because the 
crank is symptomatic of the toler- 
ance for differences of opinion 
which is the very essence of an ex- 
panding intellectual and_ spiritual 
life. In proportion to our popula- 
tion we probably are even less ade- 
quately supplied with cranks than 
our neighbor. In our two countries 
we may find that the shortage of 
cranks is inevitably related to the 
shortage of intellectual leaders. 

We in America have stressed con- 
formity and looked askance upon 
difference. To our Puritan tradi- 
tion irregularity in party or creed, 
or divergence in social theory, have 
all smacked of immorality. 

As a people we have two prepos- 
sessions: we are either trying to be 
like everyone else. or trying to make 
everyone else like ourselves. 

In the first place, we have a pas- 
sion for quantity production in all 
kinds of fabrication, from the build- 
ing of automobiles to the manufac- 
ture of college graduates. Quantity 
production means uniformity on 2 
colossal scale. We show our fond- 
ness for this uniformity in every- 
thing we undertake. We 
wear what others wear, eat what 
they eat, cut our hair as they cut 
theirs, ride in automobiles as they 
ride, listen-in to the same concerts. 

Yet we occasionally come upon 
people who develop theories of life 
and social conduct radically differ- 
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ent from our own. 
make no effort to 
else, but frankly admit that they 
have no desire to add to the num- 
ber of homogeneous Americans. 
They will not admit that in a plas- 
tic, developing universe a_ single 
group has hold upon the only solu- 
tion of our problems. They insist 
that such an idea is not only unrea- 
sonable but, above all, uninteresting. 

The situation is not, however, be- 
yond our inventive genius. If these 
nonconforming individuals do not 
spontaneously see the light, they 
can be made to see it, and such en- 
ergy as we have left from our own 
efforts to conform we employ in 
forcing conformity upon the recal- 
citrant. The Spanish Inquisition is 
denied us, but we shall in time be 
able to develop methods at least as 
efficient. The Ku Klux are undoubt- 
edly convinced that they have found 
a solution of the problem of living 
righteously together. The heresy 
trials of which we are so fond sym- 
bolize our love for uniformity and 
our enthusiasm for clipping off the 
groping tendrils of thought to a 
neat hedge, behind which the true 
believer may be safe. 

We hear much about 100-per- 
cent Americanism. The phrase im- 
plies that the perfect social and po- 
litical formula has already been 
found. Yet, love America though 
we may, we must still be conscious 
of its limitations, and anticipate 
decades of guidance. criticism, 
and discouragement before it can 
come to a dependable’ maturity. 
Our Babbitts have only impatience 
fer such qualified patriotism. Yet 
a little more pessimism introduced 


They not only 
be like everyone 


into our national consciousness 
would not so much slow us down as 
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make the progress that we achieve 
sounder and more enduring. Whom 
the gods would destroy, they first 
make optimistic. Pessimism is a 
frank recognition of the facts which 
an easy optimism ignores. The 
critic is our nation’s truest friend, 
for he alone will enable us to see 
ourselves — not as we like to im- 
agine — but as we are. 


The post-war veterans’ associa- 
tions assume the responsibility of 
the war-thinking for the rest of us. 
Any constructive attempt to prevent 
the occurrence of war is denounced 
by them as the work of traitors. 
They are comfortably able to forget 
the long succession of reformers, 
struggling through the centuries to 
substitute law for force in every 
type of human relation It seems 
only reasonable, in the light of his- 
tory, that there is some solution of 
international differences. Why can- 
not we let the cranks work at the 
problem without attempting to sti- 
fle them? We can do no better than 
to listen with fresh hope to each 
new voice. 


The pressure on state legislatures 
to exclude the teaching of evolution 
from public educational institutions 
registers an unwillingness to allow 
any variety of explanations for ter- 
restrial development. Cne has to 
hark back to the days of Galileo for 
a parallel. Individuals are inferior 
and national life impoverished when 
men are forbidden to think save ac- 
cording to a prescribed pattern. 
Whether the pattern be according to 
my ideas or yours, it is equally be- 


numbing to intellectual life. What 
encouragement for fresh thinking 


can there be in widespread satisfac- 
tion with second hand conviction? 
Is it surprising that, though we 
score highest at the Olympics, the 
Nobel prizes so seldom cross the At- 
lantic? 


Our clubs, associations, churches, 
societies, are founded on the basis 
of like-mindedness. We narrow our 
personal lives by spending our free 
time with those who are socially. 
economically, and intellectually of 
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our own kind. When we meet ons 
of the audacious ones of the earth 
who have ignored such distinctions 
and known all manner of men, we 
have a momentary pang of envy and 
then, all too easily, slip back into a 
studied avoidance of the disputa- 
tious. 


The friends who are always most 
stimulating to us are those who 
most completely disagree with us. 
it is they whose company we should 
keep, whose ideas we should pon- 
der; not necessarily that we may be 
converted thereby, but that, in the 
light of their uncertainties, we 
might search out the basis of our 
own. 


We dignify by the name of our 
beliefs a jumble of inherited and ac- 
quired traditions and superstitions, 
and we need to go over them peri- 
odically, spurred by some skeptic, 
to sort out the grain from the chaff 
...Our real danger lies in agreeing 
with the majority. 


In the West thousands of cattle 
graze, moving slowly, their heads 
pointing in the same direction. Oc- 
casionally there will be one individ- 
ual that ignores the custom of the 
others and feeds where it will. The 
cattlemen have learned through ex- 
perience that when wild creatures 
attack or sudden storms break, the 
solitary feeder is the one to give 
warning or lead the herd to safety. 


Whitman has sung of the joys of 
the open road. The open mind has 
adventures no less intoxicating, but 
we aie wary of the uncharted way. 
Our general acceptance of prevail- 
ing opinions makes it increasingly 
difficult for the brilliant and daring 
minds of our potential leaders to 
break through and make a thorough- 
fare for us into new and more fer- 
tile fields. We can gain much by 
keeping the way clear for the bear- 
er of the new idea. The idea may 
be trivial or useless, and the bearer 
a nuisance and a bore, but he serves 
to give assurance that the path still 
lies open to the great truths for 
which the whole world waits. 
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The Limit of Tolerance 


Editorials from The Bookman (Sept. '25) 


NEW YORK critic rose to his 

feet in anger at the second 

night of a current Proadway re- 
vue and astonished the house man- 
ager by demanding that the _ per- 
formance be stopped. The manager 
thought him either intoxicated or 
insane, or both. The entertainment 
was not salacious and the ladies of 
the chorus were, within reason, 
clothed. New York is a_ godless 
town and few sympathized with this 
quixotic tilting at windmills. To 
laugh at sex is permissible. Is it 
yet good taste to burlesque religion? 
The finale of this review is a jazz 
rendition of the _ child’s_ prayar, 
‘“‘Now I lay me down to sleep.’’ The 
fair dancers of the piece seek their 
beds with mock prayer. Is there no 
one left to fight blasphemy? 

The pacifists battle for pacifism 
yet they preach tolerance. The 
forces of tolerance fought Mr. Bryan, 
believing him to have fostered legal 
intolerance of the freedom of ideas. 
Christianity, the religion of tolerance, 
has in every age produced churches 
and priests militant. Societies for 
the prevention of vice fight for pur- 
ity; yet the tolerant, believing pre- 
sumably in moral standards, fight 
again for freedom cf individual ex- 
pression. At what point may the tol- 
erant man become intolerant? At 
what point may the public refuse to 
accept the product of publishers, 
dramatists, artists and others who 
present wares for their consumption; 
refuse, and still be known as en- 
lightened? An individual may be- 
come so tolerant that he is little 
more than a jellyfish. A public may 
become so tolerant that it is degen- 
erate. If the interests of art are at 
stake the discussion becomes more 
complicated, but the issue should re- 
main clear. Even the noble doctrine 
of art for art’s sake must give way 
before the necessity for preserving 
the integrity of the human soul. 
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Messrs. Belasco and Brady at their 
vulgar worst this season have not 
been guilty of blasphemy in the 
deeper sense. It is one thing for a 
character to swear across the foot- 
lights. It is another for a bevy of 
show girls to snigger and curl their 
legs around prayer. A nation must 
have gods, be they those of Bryan, 
Fosdick, Wise, or Manning. The hu- 
man soul is nourished by prayer, by 
whatever name such contemplation 
is called, and if we deride a child’s 
prayer known to millions from a 
stage viewed by thousands, it is time 
for someone to shout, ‘‘Halt!”’ 

Don Quixote fought for vanishing 
romance. The Christian martyrs died 
for love as represented by the Son 
of God. Is it ridiculous to raise ban- 
ners to fight for reverence, and to 
blow trumpets for an army to chams 
pion good taste? Or is this, too, in- 
tolerance? 


Our Vanishing Leisure 


Civilization is making more and 
more encroachments on the hours 
for peace and thought; the average 
man finds himself with, at best, three 
or four hours of actual play time 
each day. This play time is valua- 
ble not only to him. It is of value 
to those who manufacture the things 
which fill it for him. Radio, phono- 
graph, drama, motor, books—hun- 
dreds of articles must be sold to hh 
those precious free moments of the 
working day. National advertisers 
cover the road signs, the sky signa, 
the street-car signs with flaming par- 
agraphs in the effort to claim us for 
their own. Who will win us? Will 
it be the motion picture, the radio, 
books? Shall we allow ourselves to 
become the victims of a conspiracy 
to put an end to thinking? Is not 
contemplation almost a divine right 
of intelligent manhood? 

Take the radio. Is there any 
more pernicious influence to dawd- 
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ling, quite apart from its supposed 


educational significance? It is al- 
ways with us when leisure becomes 
boring, when we are afraid to face 
our own thoughts and must have 
mechanical means for stimulating 
the mind. Would Marcus Aurelius 
ever have meditated if he could have 
turned a knob and heard the polit- 
ical harangues of the day? How 
deliberately our mechanical inven- 
tions inflame the mind. Will we for- 
get to rest? Will we forget even to 
read? Even if these mechanical 
aids to thought and learning tend to 
increase the desire for books, will 
they leave us energy and time to in- 
dulge the desire? 


Already we are being asked to or- 
ganize this precious leisure, and in- 
deed we must if we are to survive. 
Yet in the very act of organizing for 
self improvement our real leisure 
escapes us; we face the empty hour 
with a schedule based on some for- 
mula based on someone’s advertis- 
ing of something caiculated to pro- 
duce in us success in some form. If 
we can still pray, let us pray for 
simplification. Let us pray for the 
willingness to be idle. This edito- 
rial can be closed only with a para- 
dox; for as we urge thought and 
contemplation, we must phrase it as 
a slogan: ‘Organize for Thinking 
Time.’’— The Bookman, 
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What we need is a child labor law to keep them from working their parents 


to death.—Columbia Record. 


We can truthfully describe the auto accidents as our bumper crop.—Honolulu 


Advertiser. 
William H. 


a riveting machine working overtime. 


Anderson’s new organization, the A. P. P. P. P. 
Schenectady Union-Star. 


A., sounds like 


The only successful substitute for brains is silence-——Eau Claire Leader. 
Another easy way to get along with the yellow races is to treat them white. 


Baltimore Sun. 


If evolution depended merely on survival of the fittest, we should long ago 


have had the songless mosquito. 


division.—California Graphic. 


Boston Herald. 
Los Angeles realtor took his son out of school because he wasn’t taught sub- 


The exercise that reduces the waist-line most quickly consists in placing both 
hands on the table and pushing back.—Nashville Tennessean. 


About the only person who can genuinely sympathize with the President is the 


average baseball umpire.—<Asheville Times. 


The quickest way to make two blades of grass grow where one grew before is 
to plant a vegetable.—Little Rock Gazette. 


There will never be a true democracy until every Ford owner is able to pur- 
chase the most expensive car on the market.—Asheville Times. 


Railroad crossing accidents continue to be evidence that the American people 


are not superstitious and do not believe in signs. 


Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 


Proposed slogan for any Chicago morning newspaper: “Every Morn I Bring 


Thee Violence.”—Little Rock Gazette. 


roads. 


At last Henry Ford has found a car that’ll 


go smoothly over the bumpiest 


He’s gone into the airplane business..-Farm and Fireside. 


Once upon a time a criminal lawyer was supposed to know the law. 
he has only to think up some new disease. 


Now 
Indianapolis Star. 


The outlook in China is much more hopeful. and indeed provisional agreements 
have already been come to with 18 out of the 37 Governments of that country.— 


Punch. 


In the interest of the pedestrian, carry your spare balloon tires on the front 


bumper.__ Wall Street Journal. 
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The Joys of a Lone Explorer 


Excerpts from The National Geographic (Sept. '25) 
Joseph F. Rock 


Dr. Rock is making his way through 
brigand-infested Central China en route 
to Tibet, collecting plants for the Arn. 
vid Arboretum of Massachusetts. 


ry HE second day out of Tungchwan 

had much in store for us. After 

lunch, I made my way over the 
mountains with my 12 Nashi men, 
26 mules, 40 soldiers, and ail the 
followers who took advantage of the 
pretection afforded by my guard. 
We had not gone very far when my 
boys yelled, ‘‘Robbers are coming,”’ 
and at that moment the bandits be- 
gan to shoot. My soldiers behaved 
admirably, climbing to the ridge and 
opening fire on the brigands, but we 
soon found that we were consider- 
ably outnumbered. We pushed on 
as best we could, along a terribly 
rocky trail, the soldiers covering our 
retreat. The shooting continued all 
afternoon, but, thanks to the bad 
marksmanship of the brigands, we 
lost only one soldier killed. 

When we reached the hamlet of 
Panpiengai, I thought we were safe. 
But the brigands followed us. They 
looted the little place, capturing 
three soldiers and their guns. We 
eventually reached Yichehsun, where 
we had to stop for the night. I was 
quartered in the center of the vil- 
lage in a miserable old temple full 
of coffins. The brigands came to 
within a half mile of the hamlet, 
where stood a large temple, and of 
this they took possession. 

Darkness came on. At midnight 
the officers of the soldiers announced 
that the brigands were outside and 
that the town could not be held 
against the impending attack. I nev- 
er spent such a night in my life. I 
opened my trunks and distributed 
$600 in silver among my men. The 
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natives of the village began burying 
their few valuables and great ex- 
citement ruled. It was a terrible 
wait and the longest of nights. 

I was informed that several hun- 
dred bandits were surrounding the 
village and that capture was inevit- 
able. At 4 a. m. our besiegers were 
still outside but no shot had been 
fired. At dawn there was not a baa- 
dit to be seen! They had vanished. 

We reached Chaotung without 
further molestation. The mandarin 
of Chaotung, in the meantime, hay- 
ing heard that I was surrounded by 
brigands, had immediately dispatch- 
ed 250 soldiers to the rescue. They 
came too late to be of assistance; 
we met them one day out of Chao- 
tung. 

In Chaotung I was ill, and also 
delayed by blizzards which lasted 11 
days and made travel impossible. I 
camped in an ancient temple outside 
the city walls. It was a lonely place, 
my only neighbors being the occu- 
pants of a few graves. It was bit- 
terly cold and I had to pitch my tent 
in the temple among the idols; the 
roof was defective and the snow 
came through...There was a new 
grave just beyond the wall. One 
moonlight night wolves came to the 
temple door and howled for hours. 
I was afraid that they might attack 
us, but they contented themselves 
with digging up the newly buried 
man and devouring him. All we 
found the next morning were a few 
rags and the open coffin. I was glad 
to resume my journey. 

For days we waded through snow, 
and the mules had great difficulty 
going over narrow, icy trails which 
led threugh terrific canyons...I had 
a peculiar military escort from 
Chaotung on. My soldiers were 
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former bandits, 
mous brigand, had accepted em- 
ployment with the Yunnan Govern- 
ment and undertook to escort par- 


whose chief, a fa- 


ties through territory infested by 
robbers who were formerly members 
of his gang. Anyone accompanied 
by his men could rest assured that 
no one would attack him. Often I 
was told: ‘‘Today there are robbers 
on the road.’’ Sometimes it was a 
band of as many as 80 bandits well 
armed, but my escort would say, 
“We will go ahead and arrange 
things with the robbers and then we 
will escort you through their district 
and you will have nothing to fear.” 

In Chengtu I was delayed by fight- 
ing to the north and also on account 
of sickness. Governor Yang of 
Chengtu took the city of Mienchow 
five days north of the capital and 
drove out an independent general 
with 10,000 troops. The latter and 
his soldiers looted the city before 
they left and the incoming soldiers 
of Governor Yang looted what re- 
mained. They even attacked the mis- 
sion, and a missionary family was 
captured by bandits only 16 miles 
from Mienchow. Traveling was very 
unsafe, as the defeated soldiers scat- 
tered into bands and turned high- 
way robbers. 

I left Chengtu with an_ escort 
of 140 soldiers and some caval- 
ry. As we neared Mienchow the 
guard was increased to 190 soldiers, 
who marched with loaded rifies and 
fixed bayonets. Often. when I look- 
ed back from a hill, my train was 
over half a mile long, with a cara- 
van of 26 mules, my helpers, 17 
muleteers, and the soldiers. 

Many people joined my train for 
protection. However, in spite of my 
strong escort, we had to take a nar- 
row and tortuous trail over moun- 
tains little frequented by travelers, 
as the main road to Mienchow was 
closed by a small army of brigands. 
Even the military did not dare take 
the shorter route. 

My escort was changed from town 
to town, and, as some of the places 
were ‘“‘on the fence,’’ so to speak, 
my soldiers from one community 
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were not permitted to enter the next, 
for fear that they might fight and 
loot. Each group from the preced- 
ing town had to turn back at the 
city gates. Soldiers of the city at 
which we were arriving usually 
waited for me outside the gates and 
escorted me in. 

We passed many dead soldiers on 
the road. Sometimes only the trunk 
was left, the head, hands and feet 
having been chopped off. We also 
met many half-dead stragglers, who 
sooner or later joined their dead 
companions stark on the road... 
Many villages were burned... 

The Kansu authorities have been 
exceedingly kind and courteous to 
me. In every town I have entered 
I have been given a royal reception, 
troops lining up, and band playing, 
the chief mandarins coming out with 
their red umbrellas, and mounted 
police often meeting me 20 miles 
out of a town and escorting me to 
tents which have been erected, 
where refreshments are served. 

From Pikow to Kaichow is five 
days’ journey and from there to 
Minchow (not Mienchow) is seven 
days. In the latter city I stayed 
four days in a merchant guild where 
the officials had prepared excellent 
quarters for me. Minchow is full 
of Mohammedans and many of them 
are robbers. The house in which I 
was lodged was guarded day and 
night by 30 men, and yet on the 
second night Mohammedan robbers 
came and climbed upon the roof, 
with the evident intention of over- 
powering my guard and robbing me. 
However, the ringleader and four 
men were captured. The officials of 
Minchow were quite upset about this 
incident and strengthened the guard. 
The prisoners were taken in charge 
by the military, who beat them with 
bamboo until they confessed and 
gave the names of the others of the 
band and the whereabouts of their 
headquarters. The next day their 
stronghold, four miles from Min- 
chow, was raided by soldiers and 
seven other robbers were brought in. 
They were all to be shot after I had 
left Minchow. 
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America tor the Americans 


Excerpts from The Forum (S2pt. ’25) 


Madison Grant 


NTIL about a generation ago the 

impelling motive of immigration 

into this country was land hun- 
ger. It was the great lure that drew 
highly selected groups of adventurous 
and hardy pioneers. To brave the 
stormy Atlantic in a small sailing 
vessel on a voyage lasting several 
weeks was in itself a powerful sift- 
ing agent, culling out the weak and 
timorous. 

About 1890 our public land virtual- 
ly became exhausted. Consequently, 
since that date the chief cause of 
migration to this country has been 
the desire of the submerged and pov- 
erty-ridden elements in Europe to se- 
cure a share in our wealth and pros- 
perity. If unchecked, this influx of 
foreigners will submerge the native 
population and ultimately reduce the 
standard of living of the average man 
to low levels. This movement of pop- 
ulation from areas of low living 
standards to those of higher living 
standards is a phenomenon which is 
making its appearance all over the 
world, and the nations are waking 
up to the necessity of protecting their 
territories against an invasion far 
more dangerous than an armed con- 
quest. England and France are con- 
sidering means to check the invasion 
of aliens. South Africa has long re- 
fused to admit Hindus and has re- 
cently denied entrance to Russian 
Jews. Australia, New Zealand, and 
British Columbia are struggling to 
remain white men’s countries and re- 
fuse to admit Japanese. Brazil has 
recently taken the same stand. Our 
whole Pacific coast is aroused over 
the danger of Japanese immigration. 
Mexico is threatened by an invasion 
both of Japanese and of Europeans 
barred by our laws and will probably 
soon put up barriers. It is interest- 
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ing to note also that the Japanese 
refuse to allow Chinese laborers to 
enter their country. 

America’s first duty is to herself 
and to the people already here. No 
obligation or duty whatever in this 
connection is owing to anyone else... 
In our haste to develop this conti- 
nent we have been extravagantly 
wasteful in using our resources. We 
have killed all the wild animals, we 
have cut down most of the forests, we 
have exhausted vast areas of virgin 
soil, we have polluted our streams 
and are destroying our coast fisheries, 
we are digging up our coal and min- 
erals and draining off our oil at a 
prodigious rate. In order to do all 
this in the shortest time, instead of 
in the wisest manner, we have im- 
ported cheap alien labor. The result 
has been tremendous prosperity at the 
cost of the replacement in many lo- 
calities of the native American by a 
polyglot mass of aliens of every kind. 
Without this immigration the popula- 
tion would have remained homogene- 
ous in blood, language, religion, and 
in political ideals, all of which is cer- 
tainly not true of America today. 

Free immigration would make this 
nation a mosaic, like the former Aus- 
trian Empire, instead of a homogene- 
ous unit, such as America was a cen- 
tury ago. It would decrease the effi- 
ciency of our naticnal government, 
just as it has already made our mu- 
nicipal administrations among the 
worst in the world, largely because 
of the mixed character of the city 
populations. ae 

In cities and industrial centers with 
a large alien population, freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press are 
greatly impaired. Everyone knows 
that it is impossible publicly and free- 
ly to discuss the relative value of 
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races or religions, the amount of 
crime, feeble-mindedness, or military 
worth attributable to the various 
alien groups, although these topics 
are all the subjects of daily conver- 
sation in private. The press will not 
and cannot publish in our “free de- 
mocracy” matters which find their 
way without check into the press of 
the monarchies of Europe. 


The aliens in our midst are not 
assimilated as it was fatuously be- 
lieved a few decades ago. Recent dis- 
cussions have brought out clearly the 
fact that those who are alien in race 
and religion have not amalgamated 
with the native population. They 
largely marry among. themseives, 
maintain their religions and customs, 
and retain their foreign connections 
and sympathies almost without abate- 
ment. The “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
have been in this country for 150 
years and, while they have lost touch 
with the old world, they still speak 
their foreign language and maintain 
their foreign customs. Other immi- 
grants, such as the Scandinavians in 
the northwest, live in colonies, main- 
tain their separate languages and 
schools, although there is no racial 
or religious barrier. The French 
Habitant colonies of New England or 
the Ghettos of New York and Chicago 
are excellent examples of this ten- 
dency to develop alien colonies in our 
midst. The example of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans shows that it will take 
centuries before the foreigners now 
here become Americans. 


How utterly foreign some of these 
colonies remain was shown in 1923 at 
Hamtramck, a city of 60,000 within 
the limits of Detroit. In a mass 
meeting its Polish residents demand- 
ed Polish rule, the evacuation of the 
state police, and removal of all but 
Poles from the community. A judge 
of the Federal Court was harshly 
criticized for an attack on the liquor 
situation, and a local justice was 
booed into silence when he attempted 
to speak in English in defense of the 
Federal Court. He was told that only 
Polish should be spoken. 
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Our institutions are Anglo-Saxon 
and can be maintained by Anglo- 
Saxons and by other Nordic peoples in 
sympathy with our culture. In spite 
of the common belief to the contrary 
the population of the colonies was not 
a mixture of races. The census of 
1790 shows that the purely Englisn 
inhabitants comprised 83.5 per cent 
of the white population and that more 
than 93.8 per cent were Nordic. 

The founders of the country were 
familiar with the dangers from free 
immigration. “In proportion to their 
numbers,” wrote Thomas Jefferson, 
“they (immigrants) will share with 
us in legislation. They will infuse 
into it their spirit, warp and bias its 
direction, and render it a heterogene- 
ous, incoherent, distracted mass. Is 
it not safer to wait with patience for 
the attainment of any degree of pop- 
ulation? May not our government 
become more homogeneous, more 
peaceable, more durable?” 

How wise these forebodings of Jef- 
ferson proved is shown in the in- 
creasing lawlessness of our mixed 
population. Foreigners are obtaining 
places on the judicial bench, are serv- 
ing on our juries, and above all are 
practicing in our courts in ever in- 
creasing numbers. The result is that 
our criminal law has virtually broken 
down, and the United States is the 
most lawless of civilized countries. 

Few people appreciate the fact 
that in a mixed population the groups 
of greater fertility rapidly replace 
those of less fertility. In these days 
and in this country’ unrestricted 
breeding is characteristic of the ir- 
responsible and foreign elements in 
the community. and the proportions 
of the classes are being impaired by 
this differential birth rate. Restric- 
tion of immigration is primarily ne- 
cessary to prevent our present popu- 
lation from being overwhelmed by 
numbers. 

The Johnson Act of 1924 is one of 
the greatest steps forward in the his- 
tory of this country and will in the 
future be regarded as the most im- 
portant legislation since the Civil 
War. 
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International Educational Contacts 


Condensed from Current History (Aug. ’25) 


Clyde Eagleton 


ERHAPS the most significant ef- 

fect of the World War was the 

impetus it gave to all cultural 
movements of an international na- 
ture. 

The Union des Associations Inter- 
nationales now has a membership of 
over 200 international associations of 
all sorts, embracing science, health, 
law, religion, economics, trade and so 
forth; and keeps the records of what 
must now amount to thousands of in- 
ternational conferences already held. 
It has a library running into hundreds 
of thousands of volumes, upon sub- 
jects of international interest. The 
Union maintains the International 
University, which was organized at 
Brussels in 1920, and which opened 
with 150 students and has since func- 
tioned regularly as a Summer School 
for the study of international law 
and relations. 

The Academy of International Law 
was opened at the Peace Palace at 
the Hague in 1923. Over 300 students 
were enrolled at its first session. 
Last year, two prominent American 
teachers were members of the staff. 

The Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations has been es- 
tablished at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

A few months ago articles of in- 
corporation were filed for the “Los 
Angeles University of International 
Affairs,” which is to be a college con- 
nected with the University of South- 
ern California, but with a separate 
board of directors and independent 
funds. 

The League of Nations from the 
beginning realized the truth of this 
principle: “The cooperation of the 
States members of the League of Na- 
tions will greatly assist in forming 
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an international public opinion cap- 
able of preventing the recurrence of 
such a terrible catastrophe as the 
World War.” In 1921, a committee 
was appointed to study the problem of 
intellectual cooperation. Efforts have 
been made along many lines, too 
numerous to mention; but we may 
mention the exchange of student and 
faculty members; the encouragement 
of courses having an international ap- 
peal; the reduction of student ex- 
penses, and an especial effort to im- 
press upon students everywhere the 
ideals of the League of Nations. ... 
The committee consists of the out- 
standing men of letters of all the na- 
tions; the United States is represent- 
ed by three distinguished scholafs. 
In all respects this is the most useful 
and efficient agency ever formed with 
a view to bring the world into closer 
cultural relationship. 

Recent developments in the field of 
international education are highly 
promising for the future. The stv- 
dent’s financial difficulties, for im- 
stance, have been alleviated in vafi- 
ous ways. The number of fellow- 
ships for foreign study has in- 
creased to such an extent that there 
is a distinct need for a directory of 
such fellowships. Much more im- 
portant are the independently én- 
dowed foundations. The pioneer in 
this field was Cecil Rhodes. 

Quite recently a gift of $3,000,000 
established the Guggenheim Fellow- 
ships, which will maintain 50 fellow- 
ships for international study, and con- 
tribute to better international under- 
standing, 

Out of the World War came two 
other foundations: the Belgian Relief 
Fellowships, which immortalize the 
work of the American Relief Associa- 
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tion, providing a stipend for ad- 
vanced students to work in Belgian 
universities, and the American Field 
Service Fellowships, which afford a 
similar opportunity for study in 
France. The French Government 
provides scholarships and certain ex- 
emptions from university fees for for- 
eign students; Costa Rica sends 20 of 
her students abroad each year for ad- 
vanced work; the Central American 
States have by treaty agreed to ex- 
change students with each other, and 
the Italian Government has appropri- 
ated 200,000 lire both to send Italian 
students abroad and to attract for- 
eign students to Italy. A few foreign 
fellowships, such as the Graff Fellow- 
ship in England, specify study in an 
American institution. 

Innumerable Summer tours have 
been provided, at prices low enough 
to be attractive. Some of these are 
conducted by individual teachers, 
some by business concerns organized 
for that particular purpose; while a 
few universities, as well as the Insti- 
tute of International Education, con- 
duct tours especially planned for 
student purposes. On some of these, 
such as the New York University 
tours, college credit may be obtained 
for work done en route. It was re- 
ported last year that 11 of the larger 
universities were willing to accept 
credits for work done on such tours. 
Incidentally, transportation compan- 
ies have announced that third-class 
round-trip tickets can be obtained for 
little less than one-way tickets sec- 
ond class. In some countries other 
financial inducements are offered, 
such as half fare on railways in Mex- 
ico and elsewhere, or a reduction of 
one-third upon French railways for 
students intending to study in France. 


Nor should one forget student or- 
ganizations such as the Youth move- 
ment or-the Cosmopolitan Club—now 
housed, through the generosity of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in the beau- 
tiful International House, situated 
near Columbia University, for they 
may be of inestimable service to the 
foreign student. 
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The latest important development 
in the progress of international con- 
tacts through education has been the 
organization of a group who have 
chartered a ship as a university; the 
vessel is to leave for a long cruise 
this Fall. Students from various uni- 
versities will compose the passenger 
list; regular courses will be pursued 
and credits given for them at their 
respective universities. The ship will 
call at all the important points in 
the world, enabling the lecturers to 
give local atmosphere in their courses 
on international history and politics. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing will be the 
chief educational director. 


Mention may also be made of a 
project which has excellent possibili- 
ties. Dr. Schlockow, President of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, com- 
prising 8,076 teachers, is now corre- 
sponding with the principals of vari- 
ous colleges and schools in Spain, 
France, Germany and Austria for the 
purpose of arranging exchange of 
letters between students in those 
countries and the pupils in the 
Brooklyn public schools, in order ‘to, 
develop interest in the study of for- 
eign languages and to broaden the 
intellectual outlook of the students. 


Again, there has been an effort to 
meet the demand for better knowledge 
of foreign affairs by supplying edu- 
cational facilities. Such schools as 
the Ecole Libre in Paris or the Lon- 
don School of Economics have long 
been famous; but other universities 
are now expanding to meet a need 
which is constantly growing. Thus 
Columbia University will next year 
offer courses in international admin- 
istration and relations. New York 
University has for some time had a 
varied selection of courses, especially 
in its business schools, and now of- 
fers a large number of courses in 
international government. The larger 
universities here and in other coun- 
tries have practically all a liberal 
choice of courses touching upon inter- 
national relations. 
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Did Peary Discover the Pole? 


Condensed from The independent (Aug. 22, 25) 
William E. Shea 


VERY history or encyclopedia 
that I have consulted makes the 
confident assertion that Peary 
discovered the North Pole. I do not 
feel that the evidence supports 
Peary’s claims. As the case stands 
at present, succeeding generations 
will certainly not take Peary seri- 
ously. 
On Feb. 28, 1909, Peary, accom- 
panied by the negro, Henson, five 
white companions, and 17 Eskimos, 
started north over the Arctic Ocean 
on what he had announced as his last 
expedition. On March 20, the party 
reached latitude 85° 23’, having aver- 
aged something urder eight miles 
er day—a rate that compares very 
avorably with the speeds of other 
explorers under similar conditions. 
From this point onward the party 
consisted of Peary, Captain Bartlett, 
Ross Marvin, Henson, and a handful 
of Eskimos. From 85° 30’ on, a 
clammy blanket of doubt enshrouds 
everything the expedition is alleged 
to have done. In Peary’s book, The 
North Pole, is shown a facsimile of 
an observation taken by Marvin at 
86° 38’. Marvin was drowned, sup- 
posedly while returning to land, and 
all his effects were lost except this 
one paper. At best, it is doubtful 
evidence that the expedition reached 
this far north. 


On April 24, Capt. Bartlett return- 
ed to the ship at Cape Sheridan; 
three days later Peary appeared. Let 
us reconstruct the scene on Peary’s 
return as it would have been enacted 
if Peary had really reached the Pole. 

Put yourself for a moment in 
Peary’s place as he came into sight 
of the ship. You had finished success- 
fully a task on which you had con- 
centrated your energies for 20 years. 
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For three centuries hardy spirits had 
fruitlessly attempted to do what you 
had done. Awaiting you on board 
ship were your faithful companions— 
your friends and devoted servitors. 
They were men of education and cql- 
ture; many of them were graduates 
of universities. They had even 
signed a contract that on returning 
from the North they would neither 
write for publication nor would they 
lecture on any matter relating to the 
trip without your permission. 

A dozen men go over the side to 
greet you. When you tell them that 
you have won, they dance about, 
cheer, throw their hats into the air. 
Your success is their success; they 
are content with the glory that is fe- 
flected from you to them. 


This is what would naturally hap- 
pen, human nature being what it Is. 
Yet here, in Peary’s own words, 
as wrung from him by a Congression- 
al committee in 1911 when Congress 
was considering whether or not to be- 
stow honors upon him, is a descrip- 
tion of what took place: 

MR. ROBERTS: Captain Peary, when 
you returned from your dash, you, of 
course, told those on the ship of the trip? 

CAPT. PEARY: No: I did not. I did 
not go into any details in regard to the 
trip. 

MR. ROBERTS: Did you tell them you 
had reached the Pole? 

CAPT. PEARY: I told Bartlett; no one 
else, 

Peary told no one but Bartlett that 
he had reached the Pole! 

Pulling up anchor, the Roosevelt 
steamed south 350 miles to Etah on 
the west’ coast of Greenland. Here 
Peary met Harry Whitney, a sports- 
man who was spending a summer 
hunting in the Arctic. Whitney 
knew that Peary was returning from 
an attempt to reach the North Pole. 
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Not many days before he had met 
Dr. Cook who told him that he had 
succeeded in reaching the Pole the 
year before, in 1908. Whitney board- 
ed the Roosevelt, and came as far 
south as North Star Bay on her. 
Again put yourself in Peary’s place. 
You had completely recovered from 
the strain of your long journey, on 
the trip south. You were full of your 
subject. The fates had delivered to 
you as a passenger on your vessel a 
charming gentleman, a hunter of big 
game like yourself. Wouldn’t you tell 
him the whole story? The Congres- 
sional records tell what actually took 
place: 


MR. ROBERTS: I recall reading in the 


papers that on the return journey you 
met Whitney. Did you have any talk 
with him about your trip? 

CAPT. PEARY: No, sir. 

MR. ROBERTS: Did he make any in- 


quiry of you? 

CAPT. PEARY: 
I do not recall, 

I think it improbable that a man 
of Mr. Whitney’s temperament should 
not have asked Peary if he had been 
successful. The vague nature of 
Peary’s reply, “I do not recall,” sug- 
gests that he did ask. Certainly 
Peary’s answer to him must have 
been noncommittal, as Whitney was 
amazed to learn that Peary was 
claiming success. 

Peary, in his book, writes of the 
hardships encountered in traveling 
over the polar pack: “There is no 
smooth and very little level ice be- 
tween Cape Columbia and the North 
Pole—the surface of the Polar Sea 
during the winter may be one of al- 
most unimaginable uneveness§ and 
roughness . . . one must go over as 
one would go over a series of hills.” 

Recently, six men of unquestioned 
probity traveled by airplane to 87° 
40’. Their landing place was close 
enough to the alleged Peary route for 
us to feel safe in assuming that the 
ice conditions as they found them 
were practically identical with those 
farther west. These men unequivo- 
cally corroborate Peary’s description. 
Cabling to the New York World on 
June 19, Lincoln Ellsworth said: 
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I do not think he did; 


“After eight hours’ flying toward 
the Pole we sighted our first open 
water, a narrow lead in the selid ex- 
— of ice. We alighted, and our 
opes were high. But we had become 
separated, and for a day we of the 
N-24 were ignorant of the where- 
abouts of the N-25. Finally we sight- 
ed it across the ice, but were unable 
to reach it for four days, owing to 
the continual opening of new leads 
in the ice.” 


Ellsworth says that the ice hum- 
mocks were so high that for a day 
the crew of one airplane could not 
locate the other, and that four days 
more passed before he and his com- 
panions could negotiate the two miles 
that separated them. The daily 
progress was approximately half a 
mile ‘a day. 

From Peary’s alleged camp 87° 44’ 
to the Pole lies a straight-line dis- 
tance of 133 nautical miles. In 
Peary’s book he records having trav- 
eled this distance, made crisscross 
journeys at the Pole totaling 36 miles, 
and returned to the camp at 87° 44’, 
all in eight marches covering eight 
days. Peary gives dates, the march- 
es, and the distances traveled, in his 
book. The distances covered in the 
eight days total 348.80 statute miles. 

These are straight-line distances. 
But traveling under such conditions 
as Peary and Ellsworth describe can- 
not be done in straight lines. Fifty 
per cent would be a conservative esti- 
mate that should be added. However, 
let us be ultraconservative and add 
but 30 per cent. This gives a total! 
of 453.44 statute miles covered in 
eight days. This means that Peary 
must have traveled an average of 57 
statute miles daily. This he claimed 
to have done over a cotrse that both 
he and Ellsworth describe as infernal. 
Fifty-seven miles a day for eight days 
for Peary; half a mile a day for four 
days for Ellsworth. Fifty-seven 
miles a day for Peary on the polar 
ice; eight miles a day when his ex- 
pedition was at its strongest. These 
things require explanation. Till they 
are cleared up, Peary’s claim cannot 
be taken seriously. 
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Herbert Hoover’s Background 


Condensed from McClure’s Magazine (Sept. '25 


Herman Bernstein, 


HERE is one man who has served 

America during the most stirring 

period of the world’s history, who 
has served the world through Amer- 
ica, and who is beloved today 
throughout the world — Herbert 
Hoover, the man who brought Amer- 
ica to the world. 

Heroert Hoover is unquestionably 
America’s most popular hero abroad. 
He has saved millions of human be- 
ings, through his gigantic relief 
work during the war and after the 
armistice. He has saved millions of 
children in the countries of the Al- 
lies as well as of the Central Powers. 

The life story of Herbert Hoover 
is a romance of adventure, of hard 
work, of indomitable energy and 
courage. The son of a village black- 
smith and a Quaker wqman preach- 
er, he was born 51 years ago at 
West Branch, Iowa. His father died 
when the boy was four years old, 
and three years later his mother 
died. 

He received his early training 
among his Quaker relatives in Iowa 
and at Newburg, Oregon. He stayed 
with them until he reached the age 
of 13, when he ran away, to make 
his own way in the world. He work- 
ed as a gardener, then as an office 
boy and clerk in Oregon. He studied 
at the Pacific Academy at Newburg 
and attended the Salem preparatory 
school, for the purpose of entering 
the then newly founded Stanford 
university, at its opening in 1891. 

Herbert Hoover had made up his 
mind to become a mining engineer. 
He worked his way through college. 
Although he did not distinguish him- 
self particularly in his studies, his 
personality and his earnestness made 
him a favorite with the professors. 
To earn his livelihood, he displayed 
some of the characteristics that af- 
terward made him famous. In a 
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small way, he was even then a won- 
derful organizer and administrator. 
He organized a system of collecting 
and distributing the laundry of the 
students; he proved successful as an 
agent for various lecturers and mu- 
sicians whom he brought from San 
Francisco to Stanford University. He 
brought about a reorganization of 
the system of conducting student 
atfairs, especially with regard to 
their finances. 

Dr. J. C. Branner, famous geolo- 
gist, former professor and afterward 
president of Stanford, ‘discovered 
and helped the ambitious boy. He 
enabled him to earn some money by 
giving him work in the laboratory 
and office, and one summer he en 
ployed him to assist in making @ 
large topographic model of Arkan- 
sas which was prepared under Dr. 
Branner’s supervision. 

Dr. Vernon Kellogg, Mr. Hoover’s 
friend and biographer, relates an 
interesting estimate of young Hoo- 
ver by Professor Branner when 
some of the other students referred 
to ‘‘Hoover’s luck.”’ 

Professor Branner remarked: 
“What do you mean by talking 
about Hoover's luck? He has not had 
luck; he has had reward. If I tell 
any one of you to go and do a thing 
for me, I have to come around in 
half an hour to see if you have done 
it. But I can tell Hoover to doa 
thing and I never think of it again. 
I know it will be done. And he 
doesn’t ask me how to do it, either. 
If I told him to start for Kamchatka 
tomorrow to bring me a_ walrus 
tooth, I’d never hear of it again un- 
til he came back with the tooth. 
And then I’d ask him how he had 
done it.”’ 

On receiving his degree in 1895, 
he found employment as a miner 
near Grass Valley in the Sierras. He 
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worked both underground and on 
the surface of the mine. He wanted 
to study the life of the working peo- 
ple and to familiarize himself with 
all the processes of his chosen life- 
work. 

Shortly afterwards he _ secured 
employment with Louis Janin, one 
of the foremost mining engineers 
on the Coast. He started as a clerk 
at a salary of $50 per month. When 
he applied for a position, Mr. Janin 
informed him that there was no va- 
cancy and that there was a long 
waiting list of young men who de- 
sired to become mining engineers. 
Mr. Janin remarked casually that he 
needed a typist. Young Hoover in- 
terrupted him, saying, “‘All right, I’ll 
take the job. I can’t come for a 
few days, but I'll be here next Tues- 
day.*’ 

Young Hoover needed the three 
days in order to learn typewriting. 
He found out the make of the ma- 
chine used in Mr. Janin’s office, and 
on his way home, rented a machine 
and learned to write on it by Tues- 
day. 

And it was in Janin’s office that 
this enterprising youth found his 
great opportunity for advancement. 
Hoover was transferred from place 
to place to make various mine exam- 
inations. He displayed not only a 
sound knowledge of his subject, but 
an unusually keen business sense. 
His reports were concise, direct, 9c- 
curate and businesslike. He was 
sent to Nevada, Wyoming, Idaho, 
New Mexico and Arizona. Janin was 
deeply impressed with the remark- 
able ability shown by young Hoover 
during the two years of his service, 
and when an English firm asked 
Janin to suggest some capable min- 
ing engineer to go to West Australia 
where the mining boom was then in 
full swing, Janin cabled back, rec- 
ommending Hoover. 

On the eve of his departure, Jan- 
in caused him some uneasiness by 
saying: “Now look here, Hoover, I 
have cabled to London swearing to 
your full technical qualifications, 
and I am not afraid of your letting 
me down on that. But these con- 
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servative Londoners have stipulated 
that you should be 35 years old. I 
have wired that I was sorry to have 
to tell them that you were not quite 
33. Don’t forget that my reputation 
depends on your looking 33 by the 
time you get to London.” 

Hoover was only 23 at the time, 
and he looked even younger. He 
began to grow a beard on his way 
across the continent. He reported 
in London to the head of one of the 
greatest mining firms in the world. 
The man looked at the youth and 
said rather bluntly: ‘How remark- 
able you Americans are. You have 
not yet learned to grow old, either 
individually or as a nation. Now, 
you do not look a day over 25. How 
the devil do you do it?” 

Hoover was sent to West Austra- 
lia, to examine and report on min- 
ing properties. Afterward he man- 
aged the Orroya, Brown Hill, and 
other mines of Australia, where large 
metallurgical works were erected 
under his direction. 

In 1899 he returned to California 
and married Lou Henry, of Monte- 
rey—-the girl he had known as a 
child and whom he met at the Uni- 
versity as a student. 

At the invitation of the Chinese 
government, Hoover went to China 
to assume charge of the govern- 
ment’s bureau of mines. Accompa- 
nied by his bride, he started out to 
make extensive investigations of 
the coal and iron mines in the prov- 
inces of Shensi, Manchuria and 
Mongolia. 

The Boxer uprising in 1900 found 
Hoover in Tienstin. There he dis- 
played his extraordinary talents for 
his first relief work. The foreign 
settlement was besieged by Chinese 
troops. Hoover mobilized a consid- 
erable number of pro-foreign and 
Christian Chinese who had come to 
the foreign settlement for refuge. 
Under his direction they built bar- 
ricades, they fought fires, they re- 
sisted the Boxers. The settlement 
was under fire for more than a 
month, and hundreds of people were 
killed or wounded. Hoover estab- 
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Higher Education of the Silkworm 


Condensed from The Scientific American (Sept. ’25) 
Philip N. Youtz 


HINA taught the West the se- 
C cxet of the ancient silk industry 

14 centuries ago. Today, the 
West is teaching China how to pro- 
duce silk scientifically. In Canton 
stands a modern college, a_ living 
memorial to the traditional friend- 
ship between the United States and 
China. It is not a foreign institu- 
tion, but a cooperative undertaking 
receiving more than two-thirds of 
its support from Chinese, and ad- 
ministered by a distinguished group 
of Chinese scholars and American 
and British scientists. 

The Silk Association of America 
chose the Canton Christian College 
as one of the strategic points from 
which to start the study of sericul- 
ture from a scientific point of view. 
The Silk Association donated a spe- 
cial silk building. Here the anae- 
mic silkworm could be X-rayed by 
powerful microscopes, and all his 
many disorders diagnosed and cor- 
rected. 

The staff of the new department 
scoured South China, and even sent 
to North China, Japan, and India, 
for the largest and finest worms to 
be found in order to have worthy 
successors for a new race of super- 
worms. 

It was found that from 50 to 100 
per cent of the worms raised in 
South China were infected with dis- 
eases that made the infant mortal- 
ity rate excessively high and de- 
stroyed the value of the silk from 
those hardy enough to survive. The 
elimination of these diseases would 
enable South China to produce four 
or five times as much silk. 

The silkworm’s sickiy constitu- 
tion was found to be due chiefly to 
three diseases: one, prevalent in hu- 
mid weather, but easily controlled 
by proper ventilation; another, a 
sort of acute indigestion caused by 
careless diet. These diseases were 
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easy to eliminate. The third was 
more difficult; but it was reduced to 
less than one-half of one per cent. 

The Chinese farmers buy silk- 
worm eggs in the spring. These are 
very minute and are sold on sheets 
of stiff paper containing 200,000 to 
240,000 eggs to a sheet. It is just 
as important that silkworm eggs be 
in good condition as it is for hens’ 
eggs. The new department at Can- 
ton College began its practical work 
by distributing disease-free egg 
sheets to the farmers. Before this 
time the eggs on the local market 
were so poor that rarely more than 
80 per cent hatched, and over 30 
per cent of those were infected. 

The first season overcame the 
Chinese farmers’ distrust of college 
eggs. As soon as they found that 
all of their cocoons hatched and that 
they spun much larger cocoons than 
the local product, the demand be- 
came greater than the supply. THe 
college then adopted the practice of 
sellin; chiefly to professional egg 
dealers. These men procured their 
egg-sheets, which they sold on the 
market, from the disease-free, sé- 
lected stock of the college. Thus 
the distribution of healthy stock was 
multiplied a thousand fold. 

The Department of Sericulture at 
Canton College has been so succesg- 
ful in conquering the diseases of the 
silkworm and in producing better 
cocoons, that the Silk Association of 
America has now undertaken the 
task of improving the filatures 
where the silk is unwound. For this 
purpose a new reeling laboratory is 
now being built. This new building 
will contain the newest type of ma- 
chinery for reeling the silk from the 
cocoons, a cold storage plant for 
preserving the eggs from one season 
to the next, a power plant, class 
rooms, and laboratories for testing 
silk. 
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(Continued from Page 374) 
lished his first food relief organiza- 
tion, feeding the Chinese refugees. 

The Boxer uprising led to changes 
in the government of China, and the 
policy of the development of the 


mines was modified. Mr. Hoover 
was asked by British, Belgian and 
German bondholders of karge coal 
mines and railway and shipping 
firms to look after their interests, 
as their property had been seized by 
various foreign powers. He exam- 
ined the situation, presented his re- 
ports, and then returned to Califor- 
nia. A year later he went back to 
China as general representative of 
these bondholders for the purpose of 
reorganizing the business. The re- 
organization of these properties was 
considered a remarkable feat. About 
25,000 men were employed by him 
in the course of this work. He initia- 
ted the construction of a new har- 
bor, Ching Wan Tow, on the China 
coast, which now serves as the only 
ice-free entry to Peking. And he 
distinguished himself in China not 
only for his enterprise, his efficiency 
and his genius for organizing, but 
also for his sense of fairness and 
justice. He insisted upon carrying 
out agreements and contracts, but, 
wherever there was any just griev- 
ance on the part of the foreigners or 
of the natives, he always sided with 
those who were wronged, and he 
fought their battles for them. 

In 1902, Mr. Hoover became a 
partner in an international engi- 
neering firm, with offices in London, 
New York, San Francisco and Aus- 
tralia. Within a short time the firm 
suffered serious reverses through 
one of the partners who indulged in 
speculations without the knowledge 
of his associates. Mr. Hoover, 
though a junior partner of the con- 
cern, and though the firm was not 
legally responsible for the defalca- 
tions, without consulting his other 
partners announced that the firm 
would make good the losses to the 
public. Within a period of five 
years all these losses were covered. 


Then Mr. Hoover severed his con- 
nection with that firm and estab- 
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lished his own offices, with head- 
quarters in New York and San Fran- 
cisco, and branch offices in London, 
Russia and elsewhere, and acted as 
consultant to large metallurgical 
railway and mining enterprises in 
various parts of the world. His ac- 
tivities extended from New South 
Wales to North Burma, from the 
Ural Mountains to Mexico, Alaska, 
and Australia. 

On the eve of the outbreak of the 
World War, the concern with which 
he was identified as executive engi- 
neer employed 175,000 men. 

The outbreak of the World War 
in 1914 found Hoover in London. 
Hosts of Americans were stranded. 
The banks ceased to function. Thou- 
sands of Americans were penniless, 
unable to secure transportation to 
return home. Hoover organized a 
relief committee, of which he be- 
came chairman, enlisting the sup- 
port of his numerous friends, and, 
on his personal guarantees and those 
of his friends, some of the banks 
advanced hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to the stranded Americans 
on their own checks. He arranged 
for the transportation of Americans 
to London from other parts of Eu- 
rope; he secured hotel accommoda- 
tions for them and finally arranged 
their transportation to the United 
States. It is estimated that 160,000 
Americans were thus aided by Hoov- 
er’s impromptu relief organization. 

Among the ffirst organizers of 
Belgian relief were the American 
Minister, Brand Whitlock, and Dan- 
lel Heineman, an American engineer. 
Heineman has been described to me 
by Colonel House as one of the ab- 
lest and best informed men fn Eu- 
rope. It was Heineman who first 
suggested that Herbert Hoover head 
the Belgian Relief Committee. All 
of Hoover's experience, his knowl- 
edge of world affairs, and organiza- 
tion gsnius in various parts of the 
world, had merely served as a pre- 
paratory school for the enormous 
task when his services were requi- 
sitioned to provide food supplies first 
for the city of Brussels, and then for 
all starving Belgium. 
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Florida’s Land Boom 


fxcerpts from The Saturday Evening Post (Aug. 22, '25) 


Felix Isman 


T is natural that the Florida boom 

should eclipse all others. Our in- 

crease in population has been tre- 
mendous since the days when the 
Indian Territory was thrown open, 
the stampede into the Klondike, the 
opening of government lands in the 
Northwest and West. Moreover, 
this great Florida rush is composed 
of thousands in automobiles, in many 
parlor-car trains per day, and on 
steamships. There is none of the 
privation and deprivation encounter- 
ed in practically every other stam- 
pede to obtain the best locations. 

The opportunities for successful 
speculation in fixed centers of the 
United States without the invest- 
ment of huge sums have during re- 
cent years become very scarce. More 
and more has property in choice lo- 
cations found lodgment in the hands 
of the ultimate consumer. The Flor- 
ida boom was accelerated by the 
fact that values were still within 
reach of the small investor. There 
are 37,000,000 acres of land in Flor- 
ida; and practically all of it has 
been thrown on the market. 

The soil itself is the foundation 
from which all real-estate activities 
spring. Values never advance be- 
yond the earning power of the soil 
in the hands of the ultimate consu- 
mer. The soil may be city property 
with earning power based upon fac- 
tors determining its value; or it 
may be soil from which crops are 
produced. 

Let us study what is going on in 
Florida by dividing the boom into 
three parts: First, land for agricul- 
tural and horticultural purposes; 
second, city property; third, invest- 
ments made by those in pursuit of 
health and climate. 

Every state in the Union, every 
new country in the world was in 
practically the same position as Flor- 
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ida when it started. It’s a bid for 
population to take up and create 
values from ground never before 
scratched by a farming implement. 
After man, by the sweat of his brow, 
has created something thereon, then 
and then only does it become valua- 
ble; and then not entirely by reason 
of the energy expended upon it but 
because other settlers come in and 
establish communities. Again, a 
very necessary adjunct to the crea- 
tion of real estate value is trans- 
portation. Hence the wholesale dis- 
tribution of lands by various govern- 
ments to railroads. 


The opportunities throughout the 
United States to obtain cheap lands, 
rich in fertility, have steadily de- 
creased. But Florida, by reason of 
its location and other factors, is only 
now coming into its own. Only a few 
years ago the people of Florida were 
fighting the soil, in the main, fora 
meager existence. Then the Govern- 
ment stepped in and performed won- 
ders. It still continues to discover 
new ways in which the land may be 
used. It taught the farmers of Flo- 
rida what could be done with this 
wonderful soil, probably not excelled 
anywhere. 


Now imagine the effect upon the 
Florida cracker when his land com- 
menced to yield, not only a comfort- 
able livelihood but in many instances 
more per annum than the land was 
selling for. The stories spread. They 
reached everywhere, for there is 
nothing that spreads so fast as the 
news of money-making. Then came 
more population. Just the very 
thing — the only thing which cre- 
ates land values. New settlements 
were formed; cities started to grow; 
prosperity was in the air. 


It is a curious fact about Florida 
land that even the smallest tract, 
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five to ten acres, will often have sev- 
eral different types of soil, suited to 
different crops. Some soils are best 
for strawberries, others for vegeta- 
bles like celery, others for tomatoes 
or eggplant, others for citrous fruit. 
It is the specialty like the orange, 
the grapefruit, the avocado, that at- 
tracts the type of agriculture that 
has built up California. 

Florida has not more than 2,500,- 
000 acres under actual cultivation. 
From this small area it shipped 
North in 1923-1924 more than 100,- 
000 cars of perishable crops. The 
state can easily produce $500,000,- 
000 worth of agricultural products 
per annum. During the past ten 
years Florida has quadrupled the 
nation’s output of grapefruit, early 
potatoes, celery, cabbage; tripled the 
crop of tomatoes, and more than 
doubled the output of oranges, wa- 
termelons, lemons, cucumbers, and 
so on. 

The seconcd and very iinportant 
feature of the boom is the town site, 
and here I sound a note of great cau- 
tion. One must not bite off more 
than he can chew. The conditions 
regarding mortgages on town sites 
and cities of quick growth may be- 
come exceedingly dangerous. Many 
cities will unquestionably grow, but 
that takes time. Subdivisions in 
many cases are being sold on _ s0- 
called easy terms to Northern in- 
vestors who have no immediate use 
for the land. The small-unit subdi- 
vision is a very treacherous propo- 
sition and great caution should be 
exercised before one makes such an 
investment. 

However, it is from the town sites 
that most of the wonder stories 
come from. Money almost beyon’ 
human credence has been made in 
Miami, for example, in investments. 
Miami was first, and is unquestion- 
ably most fairylike in its growth, 
but there are just as many magical 
transformations in older cities like 
Tampa and the Gulf-coast  play- 
ground west of it. And most of the 
wonder stories regarding the great 
increase in real-estate values in so 
many Florida cities can be supported 
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with names, dates, 
documentary proof. 

We now come to the third phase 
of the boom — that which I call 
playground, because it is neither ag- 
ricultural nor strictly town site, al- 
though there is a large element of 
playground in cities like Miami. 
Thousands of Northerners are mak- 
ing investments in health all over 
Florida, not simply in the great sea- 
coast developments, but around many 
of the interior lakes. And their in- 
vestments range from millionaires’ 
estates, down to the $10,000 or $20,- 
000 residence on the shore of 4 
lake, with a background of ten to 
50 acres of orange and grapefruit 
trees, which is intended to give the 
Northern business man a _ winter 
home and ultimately a place to which 
he may retire, with his fruit trees 
bringing in some revenue that will 
provide for his old age. 

I am of the opinion that the pop- 
ular seashore playgrounds of Flor- 
ida which are most peopled at the 
present time will not become the all- 
year resorts of the future. The sea- 
coast and that portion of Florida 
coolest in summer, during the time 
when Florida needs its lowest tem- 
perature, will be the location where 
its seashore cities will be built in 
the years to come. 

Florida is attracting to its doors 
the capital of the nation. Those who 
prey upon capital are always with us. 
I could say much on this point, but 
one point is sufficient — beware!... 
The chances of failure, however, are 
less perhaps than in other land 
booms by reason of facts proved by 
the U. S. Government regarding the 
value of the land, the financial con- 
dition of the country and the in- 
creased knowledge of the value of 
real estate conveyed to the public 
during the past few years. The state 
of Florida offers opportunities that 
are unlikely to be duplicated. Not 
100, 500 or 1000 per cent profit 
overnight, which so many people 
seek unwisely in the excitement of 
a boom, but the steady growth in 
values that are developed by work 
and patience. 
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My Pet Enthusiasm 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (Sept. '25) 


Bruce Barton 


ee O you have a Pet Enthusiasm?” 
the editor asked me. “I do,” I 
confessed; “it is the Kentucky 
mountaineers.” “Go ahead and tell 
about it,” he commanded. So here 
goes. 


In the days of the Pilgrim Fathers 
some other pioneers came to this con- 
tinent and landed quietly farther 
south. The bolder spirits pushed 
westward into the mountains and set- 
tled along the streams. They were 
free in their mountain cabins, but 
they were almost too free. Genera- 
tion after generation they went on, 
tilling their few stony acres, making 
their own clothes on hand looms, 
fashioning their own tools, distilling 
a little corn whiskey, shooting their 
own meat, and now and then each 
other. The daughter of one cabin 
married the son of a cabin down the 
“crick” and produced children of pure 
English descent. Thus they in- 
creased, these sturdy folk, until they 
became millions—a nation inside our 
nation, pure-blooded Americans, lock- 
ed up in the mountains, forgotten. 


Whenever we needed them very 
badly they came out to help us, for 
they are passionate Jovers of free- 
dom. Thus they shed the first blood 
of the Revolution, facing the royal 
Governor Tryon of North Carolina, 
seven years before the fight at Lex- 
ington. Thus, also they won the bat- 
tle of Kings Mountain. In the War 
of 1812, a grand war on the ocean but 
a very sad war on land, they gained 
the only brilliant victory. They went 
back after each crisis and took up 
their quiet lives. 

In 1861 there came a greater war. 
State after state threw off the na- 
tional authority; our government was 
on trial before the world, and the de- 
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cision hung in the balance. Abraham 
Lincoln knew the heart of the moun- 
tain people, for he himself was one 
of them, and nobly they responded to 
his faith. They kept Kentucky in the 
Union. Though Tennessee seceded, 
the mountain counties stayed loyal. 
Virginia left, but its mountaineers 
“seceded from secession” and set up 
West Virginia as a separate state. 
Four hundred thousand mountaineers 
went into the Northern Army, a dif- 
ference of 800,000 in the effective 
forces of the two sides. Back and 
forth through their home villages and 
across their farms the two armies 
marched and battled, eating the corn, 
killing the pigs, taking the horses, 
leaving everything waste. Yet the 
loyalty of the mountain folk never 
wavered. And when the war was 
over they went home again. And 
again they were forgotten. 


Before the conflict started there had 
been a few men in Kentucky with 
courage enough to practice and pro- 
claim abolition. One of these was a 
preacher named John G. Fee; another 
was Cassius M. Clay, a Southerner, a 
cousin of Henry Clay. Together they 
started a little school on the edge of 
the mountains, at Berea, Kentucky, 
just a few miles from Breathitt 
County which Lecame famous later 
for its feuds. The school was a cou- 
ple of rough shacks, and with no 
revenue whatever, but Fee and Clay 
dubbed it Berea College. 


To Berea, in the 90’s, came William 
Goodell Frost, professor of Greek in 
Oberlin College and one of America’s 
great teachers. “These mountaineers 
are our ‘contemporary ancestors’,” 
he exclaimed. “They are exactly what 
our great-grandparents were, what 
we should be except for the biessings 
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that progress has showered upon us. 
They are a reservoir of good citizen- 
ship, pure-blooded, clean, untainted, 
able to do everything for themselves 
if only they can have a little start.” 


With dauntless courage he accepted 
the presidency of the little “college,” 
and went forth to tell the world about 
the mountaineers. By his eloquence, 
born of an over-mastering faith, Be- 
rea College crept up from wooden 
huts to brick buildings, from a few 
score students to 3,000 students, from 
compiete dependence to partial inde- 
pendence through its industries, whici 
the students conduct. One tragedy 1s 
that many colleges founded to provide 
education for the worthy poor become 
sanctuaries for the well-to-do. Berea 
has never been deflected. It is still 
the college of the boy and girl from 
the cabin. While hundreds are turn- 
ed away each year because every nook 
and cranny is filled, no one has ever 
had to stay away because of his lack 
of funds. For—think of it!—a room, 
with light and heat, costs 60 cents a 
week at Berea; meals are 11 cents 
apiece. And every boy farms, or 
makes brooms, or carpenters, or 
prints, or paints, or bakes; every gir! 
cooks or cans, weaves or sews. 


One day a boy arrived leading a 
cow. He had walked 100 miles, he 
said, and hoped to pay his way by 
milking the cow and selling the milk. 
His brother would arrive in a couple 
of days and wanted a job on the farm. 
Today the boy is a major in the 
United States Army, and his brother 
is a missionary in Africa. But eight 
out of ten of Berea’s graduates re- 
turn to the mountains, and you can 
mark their influence in every county 
and town. Go up “Hell-fur-Sartin” 
Creek and you find a Berea graduate 
teaching school; pick out the homes 
that are painted, where flowers grow, 
where the children are clean, and the 
food is not drowned in fat—Berea 
homes, nearly all. 


More than 500 boys and girls have 
come from one mountain county. It 
is not a large county, and the posi- 
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tions requiring educational and vo- 
cational training are few, but almost 
every such position is Berea-filled. 
There are half a dozen Berea min- 
isters, two Berea doctors, two nurses, 
two young men away at medica! 
school, the county clerk and judge, 
the county agricultural agent, the 
county superintendent of schools, and 
at least 25 teachers. 


On the campus at Berea are three 
secluded cottages. They house the 
girls who can not afford even 11 cents 
a meal. The parents of most of them 
live within a radius of ten miles. 
Once a week a father drives to town 
with a little wood, with string-beans, 
corn-meal, lard, and sour milk. The 
girls cook their own meals, take care 
of their little cottages, and carry on. 


I met a boy who, until he was 20 
years old, had never set eyes on a 
railroad train. In Berea he saw the 
first good road of his life; he saw 
water running from a faucet; he saw 
an automatic ram, and it gave him 
the idea of installing a similar ram 
to send water to his mother’s kitchen. 
When I saw him, he was just exactly 
one year removed from the cabin, and 
I give you my word that, dressed in 
different clothes, he could go any- 
where. In any group he will be a 
gentleman. What was the cost of this 
transformation? About $100. 


Two things drew me to Berea. 
First, the raw material with which it 
has to work—our own flesh and blood; 
descendants of the very best that 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ever 
sent us. Second, the amazing econo- 
my! For about $100 a year Berea 
can change a boy or girl who may 
change a whole town or county. 


It took me a good long while to 
pick my Pet Enthusiasm. I said, “I 
should like to find the one place ir 
the United States where a little 
money does the biggest work.” I 
think I have found it. 
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Some Oddities in Farming 


Condensed from The Nation’s Business (Aug. '25) 


O. M. 


HY is it that gold-fish raised in 

the brooks and spring-fed ponds 

around Frederick, Md., “color 
up” so thoroughly that the bulk of 
the young goid fish sold in the United 
States are now grown in that vicin- 
ity? 

No one has answered that question, 
as yet, but 20 odd years ago the Pow- 
ell Brothers discovered the fact and 
from this there has grown a business 
which produces in this one locality 
approximately 20,000,000 gold fish 
per year. G. Lester Thomas is the 
king of gold fish producers and now 
ships more than one and a half mil- 
lion fish per season and operates more 
than 40 acres of ponds. In all some 
35 farmers in the vicinity of Fred- 
erick make this an important part of 
their farming operations. 


An ordinary half-acre pond will 
yield 60,000 to 80,000 fish if stocked 
with 75 to 100 at the beginning of 
the season. Four months after in- 
cubation the young fish are ready for 
market, selling in wholesale lots for 
from $15 to $45 per 1,000. 


Literally hundreds of farming side 
lines have come into being—in many 
cases growing so vigorously on some 
farms as to become the main line. 
Oftentimes women and invalids have 
found new and profitable outlets for 
their energies.... Perhaps it is best, 
however, to forestall any mad rush 


into these picturesque forms of 
farming, by pointing out that it takes 
careful study, training, skill and 


usually some capital to win in these 
lines just as it does in most others. 
Somewhat akin to the gold fish suc- 
cess above described is that of two 
farmers—Charles Dalton and Robert 
Culton—of Prince Edward Island, off 
the Nova Ssotia coast, who started 
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nearly 40 years ago to breed silver 
foxes. So successful were their first 
pelt sales that everyone wanted to 
buy silver fox breeding stock, it 
seemed. Three sisters cleared $25,000 
a year out of their venture, one pair 
of foxes seld for $34,000, a pup for 
$9,000, individual pelts for $2,700, and 
so on. 

This craze has now worn off, how- 
ever, and the industry has settled 
down to a steady, sane business of 
supplying the good demand for silver 
fox furs and of improving the qual- 
ity by selling selected breeding 
stock. In 1922 the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture estimated 
that there were 500 ranchers raising 
silver foxes; that between 12,000 and 
15,000 foxes were being reared in 
captivity, and that the value of the 
investment was about $8,000,000. 

The owner of a 1,300-acre tract of 
Maryland marsh land in two seasons 
trapped over 12,000 muskrats, which 
even at prices much lower than those 
of today brought in $9,000. The 
editor of the Cambridge, Md., Record, 
said a year or so ago that the musk- 
rat industry of Dorchester County 
brings in about $100,000 annually. 
Growers who own fenced muskrat 
farms are now endeavoring by se- 
lection to increase the percentage of 
black muskrats, which bring a higher 
price. 

Basket willow is another crop which 
helps make the marshy acres pay on 
many a farm and the production of 
which has been expanded to the dig- 
nity of a business in some instances. 
A well-kept willow “holt” can be made 
to return annual crops worth $300 to 
$500 an acre. A holt once set pre- 
duces a steady income year after year 
for from 12 to 20 years. Special vari- 
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eties have been developed and regular 
markets established. 


Angora goats play a unique role in 
American thought and economy. They 
graze by the millions in our country, 
yet the very existence of the breed 
is unknown to many. Fabric made of 
their lustrous hair is worn and ad- 
mired from coast to coast, yet only 
a few identify its source. 


While Angora goats are far from 
being the elm-peeling, can-eating, 
neglectable animals usually pictured 
in the popular mind, it is true that 
they can live on rugged scrub growth 
where cattle and even sheep would 
perish. They contribute, in the 
United States, more than 6,000,000 
pounds of mohair annually. 


From the goat business requiring 
usually thousands of acres for suc- 
cess, we may turn to the water lily 
garden of a lady in the suburbs of 
Washington, D. C., who from a space 
of half an acre sells annually some 
thousands of blossoms and plants and 
makes a very satisfactory income. 


We might even refer to the mush- 
room growers to be found on the out- 
skirts of nearly every large city, who 
in the shelved space of a cellar turn 
out this vegetable in quantities suffi- 
cient to add materially to the family 
income. 


Hot-house production of winter 
broilers, where cod-liver oil is fed 
young birds to provide the vitamins 
or vigor-producing effects missed by 
absence of sunshine, are located near 
several of our large cities. One near 
New York City is now installing ul- 
tra-violet electric lights to give sun- 
light results without the use of cod- 
liver oil. Vegetable gardens under 
glass several acres in extent are no 
longer much of a curiosity. A few 
of these “indoor farms” have attained 
an area of ten acres or more. 


To the landlubber an oyster farm 
is an interesting discovery. Many of 
these are to be found along the 
shores of the lower Chesapeake Bay 
region. There is usually little to indi- 
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cate the location of such a farm. A 
few sticks sticking out of the water 
perhaps—since the boundaries of the 
oyster farm are as carefully marked 
as are those of a wheat farm—and 
some piles of oyster shells on the ad- 
jacent shore. 


Oysters have to be planted and 
transplanted as carefully and syste- 
matically as do many of the better 
known dry-land crops. The “plant- 
ing,” however, consists mainly of fur- 
nishing pieces of old shells, sharp 
rocks, crockery and similar material 
for the young oysters to attach them- 
selves to for life. The flow of newly 
hatched oysters down the bav may be 
plentiful enough but unless the oyster 
farmer has his beds properly planted 
with these convenient anchoring 
places, the young oysters are swept 
on past. 


The above by no means exhausts 
the list of farming oddities. We 
might mention squab, alligator and 
snake raising; water-cress ools, 
cranberry bogs and blueberry fields; 
beautiful seed farms where acres and 
acres of flowers are grown for seed 
purposes; odd-looking _ slat-covered 
fields in Georgia and Connecticut 
where shade-grown tobacco is pro- 
duced; golden seal and ginseng plant- 
ings of high valuations; and still we 
should leave many a branch of hus- 
bandry untouched. 


One of these days we shall prod- 
ably see a new kind of farming— 
one that may grow to large impor- 
tance. Already experimental fields of 
rubber-producing plants are to be 
found. Henry Ford is growing some 
of these plants on a plantation out 
from Fort Myers, Fla. 


Farming is not the changeless, 
static thing it may seem. Methods, 
machinery, processes and even crops 
and livestock are undergoing constant 
change. The next time you motor 
through the country take time to look 
for the newer features in farming— 
farming oddities, if you like. 
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Excerpts from The American Mercury 


ALABAMA: Perils in Southern 
Alabama, as reported by the Alex- 
ander City Outlook: 


Mrs. Dona Hicks, of Double Springs, 
may lose an arm as the result of being 
bitten by a copper belly moccasin, 
which the leader of a Holy Roller meet- 
ing was supposed to have charmed. 


ARKANSAS: Discovery in applied 
meteorology in the rising town of 
Kensott, as set forth in a current 
news dispatch: 

After the city council had passed an or- 

dinange prohibiting the public singing, 

whistling, humming or otherwise ex- 
pressing the song ‘“’Tain’t Gonna Rain 

No More,” the long continued drought 

and heat wave was broken by showers 

The temperature dropped nearly 40 

degrees, 


CONNECTICUT: 
Middletown: 
Asserting that there is technically no 
such thing as a highball, Professor Karl 
P. Harrington, of Wesleyan, has asked 
for the suppression of the college song, 
“Drink a Highball at Nightfall.’ 


GEORGIA: Sign posted on a pub- 
lic road in South Georgia: 
noTis 

Trespaser’s will be persekuted to the 
full extent of 2 mongral dogs which 
ain’t never been overly soshibil with 
strangers and 1 dubble barrel shot gun 
which ain’t loaded with no sofy pillers. 
Dam if I ain’t tired of this hel raisin 
on my proputy. 


ILLINOIS: Strange advice in the 
Gyrator, fhe organ of the Chicago 
Rotary Club: 

At the Lincoln Park traps on Sunday 

: . over 80 shooters took part in the 

program, Rotarians, be patriotic! Learn 

to shoot yourself. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Extension of 
the boons of the New Thought, as re- 
ported by the celebrated Nautilus of 
Holyoke: 


Last year a dear friend and neighbor 
was fast losing a fine and valuable 
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Dispatch from 


mare from blood poisoning. . . Her en- 
tire body was swollen and she was in 
great pain. They came to me for 
treatment only after all else had failed. 
. . I gave the horse the love treatment 
and the swelling was soon all gone. I 
used this statement in giving the treat- 
ment: “You are God’s creature. You 
are bathed in His pure love. . . Your 
blood is clean and rich and pure. It 
flows freely through every vein in your 
body, cleansing and purifying every or- 
gan as it goes.” 


MINNESOTA: Warning to amor- 
ous motorists on a police sign at Lake 
Johanna: 


Side curtains not permitted unless it is 

raining. 

Picture of the Nordic Blond para- 
dise drawn by a contributor to the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation: 

I have lived in Minnesota, the land of 
Magnus Johnson, for 13 years, a west- 
ern Scandinavia where the birds sing 
in Swedish, the wind sighs its lullabyes 
in Norwegian, and the snow and rain 
beat against the windows to the tune 
of a Danish dirge. 


MISSISSIPPI: Effects of war po- 
etry upon the Guntown correspondent 
of the distinguished Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal: 


The Baptist ladies of Guntown served 
a most delightful chicken dinner, and 
dozens of hens gave their all to satisfy 
the appetites of the town people. 


MISSOURI: Scientific police meth- 
ods in St. Louis, as described by the 
eminent Times: 


William Lashley, a Negro, was reported 
by the police yesterday to have admit- 
ted shooting to death Lieut. S. E. Sears 
of the police force. It now appears 
that Lashley made this ‘‘confession’”’ 
after he had been knocked unconscious 
with a gun butt, had his jaw braken, 
three ribs fractured, and had been 
kicked in the face and stomach and 
otherwise manhandled. After all these 
things were done to him, he says, he 
was asked about the shooting. 
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NEW JERSEY: From the con- 
tributors’ column of the Democrat, 
published at Flemington: 

From time to time I have issued various 

warnings to the citizens of our town 

regarding the nature of material that 
comes down through our sewers. Parts 
of clothing, hair, gauze, muslin, etc.., 
are constantly coming through. . . And 
within the last six months two little 
boy babies have come through. Surely 
the time has come for a halt, or we 
suffer from a stoppage and probably 

a new sewer plant for the taxpayers. 

THEODORE BELLIS, 
Superintendent, 


NEW YORK: Sign hanging in the 
studio of an eminent Manhattan chi- 
rotonsor: 

After the hair is cut it should be singed 

in order to close up the ends. ‘This 

prevents your catching a cold in the 
head through the open ends of the hairs. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Effects of 
the war for democracy among the Tar 
Heels, as reported in a dispatch from 
Goldsboro: 

Allen Moses and his wife, wealthy Ne- 

groes, left here in Pullman berths to- 

night for Washington and New York. 

This is the first time in the history of 

this city that Negroes have “had the 

nerve,”’ as one citizen expressed it, to 
buy sleeper tickets here. White citi- 
zens are aroused, and it is said the Ku 

Klux Klan will be asked to give Moses 

a warm reception on his return. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Counter offen- 
sive against the Pope in Chester 
county, as revealed by the distin- 
guished West Chester Daily Local 
News: 

MILK from a Holstein cow; Protestants 

only. Reba M. Jacons, New Centreville. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Progress of 
art on the steppes, as revealed by the 
eminent Yankton Fress: 

Legislators gathering here have re- 

ceived word that a representative ol 

the National Association for the Im- 

provement of the Appearance of Hogs 

will urge that the appearance of swine 
should be uniform and artistic 


WEST VIRGINIA: The campaign 
for Law Enforcement, as described by 
the Civil Liberties Union: 
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After making some remarks about the 
Klan, McMillion charged that lumber 
corporations control some of the civil 
officers. Chief of Police Cochran 
“thereupon rushed up to McMillion and 
struck him over the head with his 
revolver.”” Another official, Justice orf 
the Peace J. B. Sutton, attempted to 
strike McMillion with a rock; while 
Constable James Belcher jammed a 
pistol into his face and dragged him to 
the town jail. 


APPENDIX FROM FOREIGN 
PARTS: 


ARABIA: Cablegram from Mecca: 
There will be no more smoking in 
Mecca. The Wahabi tribesmen, on cap- 
turing the city, burned 100,000 water 
pipes. They have passed an iron law 
prohibiting the importation of cigars 
and cigarettes, 


ENGLAND: Cablegram from Lon- 
don: 

The Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals announces that it will 
spend $10,000 to erect a cenotaph at 
Hyde Park Corner “in memory of the 
birds, beasts and fishes who gave their 
lives for the empire in the World War.” 
The fish referred to are goldfish killed 
in the gas tests. 


GERMANY: 
senfeld: 

Franz Dietrich has won the sausage- 

eating championship of Germany. He 

ate 14 one-pound sausages in two hours, 

and drank ten large glasses of beer. 


Cabiegram from Gei- 


GREECE: Cablegram from Athens, 
the old home of Socrates and Plato: 
Jackie Coogan was decorated with the 
medal of the Order of George by the 
Greek Government today. The cere- 
mony took place in the Acropolis. 


MEXICO: Press dispatch from the 
City of Mexico: 

Mexico City girls are preparing to fight, 
with extreme measures if necessary, for 
the right to bob their hair. The ‘“‘Demo- 
crata” states that bobbed haired girls 
are arming, and that one store has 
begun a special sale of flapper pistols 
of .22 caliber. Over 50 pistols were sold 
Saturday, says the paper. 
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French Politics for Beginners 


From Collier's, The National Weekly (Aug. 29, '25) 
Stephen Leacock 


Paris, 10:30 A. M. 

OTHING this morning intimated 

the imminence of a cabinet cri- 

sis. The hotels were full of 
tourists, the shops were crowded, 
the fountains were running, the 
Punch and Judy show was playing 
in the Champs Elysées and the 
French franc, which had shown signs 
of restlessness the day before, had 
passed a quiet night. 

The Chamber of Deputies, how- 
ever, had hardly met at 10 o’clock 
in the Palais Bourbon when Mr. 
Painlevé rose in his seat and asked 
the premier if he knew what time 
it was. Mr. Briand replied that his 
watch had stopped. Mr. Painlevé, 
rushing onto the floor in front of 
the tribune, demanded from the 
chamber whether a man whose 
watch had stopped was fit to be the 
premier of France. Instantly the 
chamber was in an uproar. Shouts 
of “A bas, Briand,’’ were mingled 
with cries of ‘‘Attaboy, Aristide!”’ 

Mr. Briand, who preserved through- 
out the most complete calm, then 
asked for a vote of the chamber. 
The vote at once showed that not 
only was the whole of the Left side 
against Mr. Briand, but also a bit of 
the Center and the East and South 
and some of the Northwest. Mr. 
Briand immediately resigned and the 
great government, which had pre- 
sided over the destiny of France and 
weathered every storm for six days, 
went out of office. 

Paris, 11:00 a. m. 

It has now been learned that on 
the news of Mr. Briand’s resigna- 
tion the President of the Republic 
summoned Mr. Painlevé to the Pal- 
ace of the Elysée and asked him if 
he could form a cabinet. On Mr. 
Painlevé asking for time the Presi- 
dent said that he could have twenty 
minutes. 
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Mr. Painle\,* drove at once to the 
Chamber of Depviias and, crossing 
the floor of the house where Mr. Bri- 
and sat, kissed him on both cheeks 
and asked him if he would join his 
government. Mr. Briand, having 
thrown his arms round Mr. Pain- 
levé, announced his’ willingness. 
Within a few moments the chamber 
was informed of the formation of 
the Painlevé-Briand ministry, the 
news being greeted with acclama- 
tion. 

The president of the session, hav- 
ing announced a ten-minute adjourn- 
ment to allow the ministry to make 
a budget, it became clear that the 
Painlevé-Briand ministry would find 
itself in a position ef great strength. 
It will have the support of the whole 
radical bloc, together with a chunk 
of socialists and about half a bloc 
of conservatives. No French gov- 
ernment for the last six months has 
been in such a position of power. 
Briand, it is said with great satis- 
faction, will be virtually a dictator 
over the destinies of France. As 
soon as the news was disseminated 
on the bourse the franc humped it- 
self up two and a half points. 

Paris, 11:45 a. m. 

Mr. Briand and Mr. Painlevé, en- 
tering the chamber with their arms 
round one another’s waists, read out 
their budget to a breathless house. 
The aim of the new government will 
be to put t finance of France on 
a basis of absolute stability. 

To do this they will at once bor- 
row 4,000,000,000 francs. The loan, 
however, will be offset and made 
good by a credit with the Bank of 
France, which will then float a loan 
with the public, who will then be 
authorized, by a decree, to borrow 
from the bank. The entire credit 
thus created will be added up and 
declared extinguished. 
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The announcement of the budget 
policy was received with salvos of 
enthusiasm, the entire Left embrac- 
ing the whole of the Right. 


Paris, 12:30 p. m. 
The Briand-Painlevé government 
has fallen. Entrenched in power as 
it seemed behind a solid parliamen- 
tary support, it fell suddenly and un- 
expectedly on an interpellation dur- 
ing the budget debate. Mr. Ray- 
mond Poincaré, who is generally re- 
garded as the master mind of French 
politics, rose during the discussion 
of the budget and asked whether the 
government intended to retain the 
tax on beer. 


On Mr. Briand’s saying that it 
was proposed to keep this tax, Mr. 
Poincaré declared that the true na- 
tional policy would be to let the 
Germans drink enough beer to pay 
taxes for both nations. If they 
couldn’t do it, they should be made 
to. The whole chamber seethed 
with enthusiasm, during which Mr. 
Briand and Mr. Painlevé announced 
that their government was ended. 

The president of the chamber, 
calling for order amid the tumult, 
asked if there was any gentleman 
present who could form a new gov- 
ernment. Mr. Poincaré offered to 
do so if the president would let him 
talk with Mr. Painlevé and Mr. Bri- 
and cutside for a few minutes. The 
permission being given, the three 
statesmen shortly afterward re-en- 
tered the chamber and announced 
that they had succeeded in combin- 
ing themselves into a ministry to be 
called the Poincaré-Painlevé-Briand 
ministry. 

Mr. Poincaré said, however, that 
they would only do this if they could 
be assured of a bloc behind them. 
If there was no bloc, they wouldn’t 
be a ministry. The enthusiasm of 
the Left, together with part of the 
Right and a little bit off the Top, 
made it clear that the new ministry 
will receive ample support. 

Paris, 3:00 p. m. 

The new French’ government, 
which was formed by Mr. Poincaré 
with the support of Mr. Painlevé and 
Mr. Briand, fell right after lunch. 
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Details are yet lacking. Apparently 
it came into the chamber after lunch 
and fell. 

There is general consternation. 
The bourse is wildly excited and all 
the exchanges reacted sharply. It is 
said that the governor of the Bank 
of France will be arrested and per- 
haps the Archbishop of Paris. 

It is whispered that the fall was 
occasioned by Mr. Joseph Caillaux, 
who seated himself in the chamber 
and looked at the ministry with that 
inscrutable look which he has till it 
fell. 

Paris, 4:15 p. m. 

A certain measure of calm has 
been restored in Paris by the an- 
nouncement that an entirely new 
ministry has been formed by the 
union of Mr. Caillaux, Mr. Poincaré, 
Mr. Painlevé and Mr. Briand. Ina 
statement to the press Mr. Briand 
said that the old government had out- 
lived its usefulness and that he wel- 
comed the addition of Mr. Caillaux. 
A new budget would be made at orce 
and would constitute, he said, the 
best budget of the last three weeks. 
This budget, which will absolutely en- 
sure the stability of French finance, 
will be based on a vote of Natural 
Credit supported by a _ Universal 
Loan and guaranteed as a Public 
Debt. 

Mr. Caillaux, whose finaneial ge- 
nius never shone more brightly, is 
working out a new tax to replace 
the proposed capital levy and the in- 
come tax, and to be called The Tar 
on Somebody Else. 

It is said in well-informed circles 
that if the government can be wid- 
ened to include a royalist element 
and to take in a few communists and 
a bloc of socialists its success will 
be assured, and it may last till Sat- 
urday. 

Meantime the theatres are all 
open, work is plentiful, everybody is 
happy. Paris is bright with flowers, 
the hotels are full of Americans 
dripping with money, the new fash- 
ions are said to be simply charming, 
the skirts don’t reach anywhere, the 
watering places are wetter than ever 
—so what does a little thing like 
a government matter? 
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Notable Fishes of the Sea 


Condensed from Nature Magazine (Sept. '25) 


Capt. J. Menander, of the Explorers’ Club 


HERE are few studies more fas- 

cinating than deep-sea investiga- 

tion, for down in these vast re- 
gions are many wondrous things. 

The tremendous kingdom of the sea, 
estimated at 319,000,000 cubic miles, 
is inhabited by approximately 13,000 
species of fish, many of which live 
under peculiar conditions and conse- 
quently have been compelled to de- 
velop special adaptations useful in 
their struggle for existence. 

One species of fish has_ been 
brought up from its habitat, off Cape 
Verde Islands, from a depth of 19,800 
feet below the surface. In all about 
600 species of deep-sea fish are known 
from a depth of 6,000 feet or more, 
where they spend their lives in total 
darkness, and many of them are blind. 
This is in accordance with a law of 
Nature that any organ, which is of no 
further use to its owner, is gradually 
eliminated. To overcome the dark- 
ness some deep-sea fish have devel- 
oped independent light-producing or- 
gans, which form brightly shining 
eye-like spots, situated sometimes in 
a line on the side of the body from 
head to tail. In others the head or 
perhaps the entire body shines like a 
lantern, while in still another a bulb, 
emitting a phosphorescent light, is 
carried at the end of a long, waving 
antenna, extending from the top of 
the head. 


Other types of deep-sea fish have 
long, sharp teeth, placed in an enor- 
mous mouth, with which they can 
swallow fish, even larger than them- 
selves. A deep-sea angler fish, only 
four inches long, has been brought up 
with a seven-and-a-half-inch long fish 
in its stomach. When an unusually 
large victim is devoured, the stomach 


) of the captor swells up like a bladder 
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under the body, and the outlines of 
the prey can be seen through the 
distended tissues. 


The most remarkable of all fish is 
perhaps a deep-sea angler, which has 
recently been brought up from the 
great depths off the coast of Ireland. 
The male of this species, which is 
about four inches long, forms part 
and parcel of his 12-times-larger 
spouse, with his head permanently at- 
tached to the underside of the fe- 
male. The diminutive male in his 
youth apparently develops a number 
of outgrowths on his head. These 
protuberances, which at first are ad- 
hesive and hence afford the initial 
grip, irritate the skin of the female, 
causing a wound, through which blood 
vessels enter into the body of the male 
and there permanently connect with 
his circulatory system. As the wound 
heals, the two individuals at the point 
of contact become permanently join- 
ed. The male thenceforth is entirely 
dependent on the female and is nour- 
ished much the same way as the em- 
bryo of a mammal. Since he has 
been deprived of voluntary move- 
ment from place to place, and been 
relieved from the necessity of eating, 
he has become a mere appendage, his 
only function being to fertilize the 
ergs. 

The shape of the typical fish is 
more or less that of a torpedo, the 
better to overcome the resistance 
when moving at a considerable speed 
through the water. The moonfish , is 
compressed taterally so that an in- 
dividual, eight inches long and six 
inches wide, is only half an inch thick. 
Eels, on the other hand, have the 
general shape of a snake. 


The ocean sunfish looks as if it had 
left its tail behind; the body is in 
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fact abbreviated to such an extent 
that the spinal cord is shorter than 
the brain. The usual length is four 
feet, but specimens as long as ten 
feet, and weighing as much as one 
ton, have been captured. 


The porcupine fish, known also as 
globe fish, received this name from 
its ability to inflate its stomach with 
air, altering its normal short cylindri- 
cal shape to a globular form, and as 
its body is covered with spikes instead 
of scales, it much resembles a por- 
cupine. When it is inflated, it turns 
over and floats on the surface with 
its belly upwards, the protruding 
spines forming an armor against ene- 
mies. By means of its strong jaws 
the fish is able to break off and crush 
pieces of coral to get at the nutritious 
pelyps. It reaches a length of three 
feet. 

Another freakish-looking sea deni- 
zen is the trunk fish, with its whole 
body encased in a hard, absolutely in- 
flexible shell with openings for the 
fins. When seen from the front, the 
body of some species of trunk fish is 
shaped like an equilateral triangle, 
the underside of the fish forming the 
small base of the triangle. One spe- 
cies of this fish is called the cowfish 
on account of horn-like protuberances 
on top of its head. 


The angler fish. which reaches 
three or four feet in length, has an 
enormous head that tapers off to a 
small trunk and a diminutive tail. 
In some localities it has been given 
the name of “A!l-mouth.” Most spe- 
cies of anglers are sluggish; to catch 
its food, therefore, this fish selects 
some nook in the rocks, where it hides 
among seaweed and stones, and there 
it lies in ambush for its prey. The 
animal. thus hidden, resemb!es its 
surroundings to a remarkable degree. 


The enormous head of the angler 
with its protruding lower jaw looks 
like a rugged mass of rock with a 
natural ledge on its underside. On 
the lower margin of the fish, especial- 
ly on the lower jaw. protrude lob:- 
lar processes, which resemble small 
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sponges that fringe the lower edge 
of every conspicuous ledge. On top 
of the head are placed waving anten- 
nae, which both in color and form 
resemble fronds of seaweed. To com- 
plete this extraordinary mimicry of 
the surroundings the prominent eyes 
of the angler are like the deserted 
shell of a barnacle. Thus disguised 
the angler need not resort to strategy 
to catch its prey. All it has to do 
is to lie close and quiet, with its ten- 
drils lazily swaying back and forth 
in the passing current, like the weeds 
around, and unsuspecting individuals 
in the pursuit of their food will come 
right up to its very mouth. 


About the end of the summer the 
angler seeks shallow water, where 
the female lays her eggs, embodied 
in a mucous film. This mass is found 
floating on the surface in a sheet 
from 30 to 40 feet long. and three to 
four feet wide. After hatching the 
larvae remain at the surface of the 
sea, until in their transformation they 
have developed the characteristics of 
the full-grown angler, when they mi- 
grate to the habitat of their parents. 


Some fish roam over vast territor- 
ies or migrate periodically from one 
location to another. The reasons for 
these migrations are visits to breed- 
ing grounds, or the search for food, 
or for water of a suitable temperature 
with the changing seasons. The com- 
mon eel thus migrates from fresh to 
salt water to spawn. Others like the 
salmon spend the greater part of their 
lives in salt water and enter rivers 
and lakes only to deposit their eggs. 
Some of these migrating fish, as for 
instance the smelt and the salmon, at 
some time in the past have been pre- 
vented from returning to salt water 
by the damming up of the outlets of 
the lakes, where they were born, and 
in this way they have by Nature been 
forced to adjust themselves to spend- 
ing their lives in fresh water. The 
landlocked salmon. for example, in- 
habits some of the 'akes of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 
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The Doles 


Condensed from The Outlook (Sept. 2, ’25) 
P. W. Wilson 


— Oa SS | 


T is not true that the ‘doles’ 

granted by Britain are a result of 

the war. For a generation impe- 
rial Germany had applied a thrifty 
system of insuring workers against 
the vicissitudes of health and indus- 
try. And in Britain a similar insur- 
ance had been provided to a minor- 
ity of wage-earners by trade unions 
and friendly societies. It was this 
insurance, hitherto unassisted by the 
state, that Lloyd George, by his fa- 
mous Budget of 1909, coordinated 


partnership. But in the meantime 
the state bears the whole cost of 
destitution, under the poor law, of 
war pensions and — until this year 
— of old-age pensions. Indeed, in 
principle it does not matter very 
much whether the state does or does 
not bear the entire cost. For a con- 
tribution by employer or employed, 
when enforced by law is, after all, 
only a tax to the state under an- 
other name. 

The fundamental fact is that the 


‘ and extended to the nation. His community as a community has ac- 
i plan was at the outset limited in cepted wholly unprecedented respon- 
1 scope. But if there had been no war sibilities for the maintenance of the 
at all, it would have been extended individual home. Never before has 
t / and perfected in detail. The notion a nation, ancient or modern, guar- 
0 | that acute unemployment began anteed by law financial or other as- 
e ' with the Armistice may be dismiss- sistance to the sick, the aged, the 
e ' ed. What has happened is that tuberculous, to the wife in child- 
y ' since the Armistice the unemployed birth, to the widow, and to her or- 
f have refrained from riots. phan children. 
\~ The entire situation in Britain is With the conduct of industry 
5. dominated by the fact that employ- there is no interference. Business 
r- ers have fought hard for low wages. continues to be, as hitherto, private- 
e The family budget precludes the ly owned and managed. The insur- 
ir possibility of providing for the fu- ance, taken as a whole represents a 
;- # ture or even for adequate medica: kind of neighborly debenture on 
| attention where disease is present. which an «nnual charge must be 
uy | The blunt truth is that ouf of 430,- met. If we add together the con- 
re ' 990 adults who died in 1922 only’ tributions made by the state, the 
n- | 98,902 — fewer than a quarter — local authorities, the employers, 
to ' Owned as much as $500 worth of and the employed persons, the total 
1e | property, all told. Years ago Ber- expenditure involved in these 
ir ' nard Shaw announced that what the schemes cannot be less than $1,250,- 
rs . British working-man needed was 000,000 — a billion and a quarter. 
rs, merely more money. The inescapa- It far exceeds the entire national 
or ble actuality is that he lives and Budget of Britain before the war. 
t dies penniless. Britain contains 8,000,000 inhabited 
. It is of the essence of the British houses. Each of these homes is in- 
e- national insurance schemes that volved to the extent of $3 a week, 
er they are compulsory on all employed on the average. 
of persons, from early youth to ad- The number of persons affected 
nd = vanced age. Broadly, the insurance by the benefits at any particular 
en | covers 11,000,000 men and 5,000,- time is startling. There are, to be- 
d-  » 000 women. For many of the bene- gin with, about 2,000,000 grants 
he ‘fits the state, the employer, and the and pensions to war veterans and 
in- | Worker make joint contributions. dependents of soldiers and sailors, 
ne 4 And the tendency will be, undoubt- dead and wounded. The unemploy- 
* | edly, to extend the range of this ed number 1,250,000. The old-age 
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pensions, men and women over 70 
years of age, have been 800,000, but, 
with the age reduced to 65 years, 
will be increased to 1,500,000. And 
the number of ‘‘paupers’’ — that Is, 
of destitute persons —— in receipt of 
indoor or outdoor relief is still no 
less than 1,500,000. These figures 
add up to 6,250,000, and, even so, 
do not include the temporary bene- 
fits, paid at any given date, to the 
sick, nor the maternity benefit of $8. 
That there should be from 6,000,- 
000 to 7,000,000 grants from the 
state during any average week in a 
country with 8,000,000 homes is a 
faet eloquent of the scope now cov- 
ered by the social policy adopted. 
Of this policy, the provision for the 
unemployed is, after all, no more 
than an important detail. 

In considering the problem we 
must not be deceived by big totals. 
The grant made in each particular 
case is small. For instance, a wid- 
ow’s pension is no more than $2.50 
per week, with $1.25 for her eldest 
child under 14 years, and 75 cents 
for every younger child. By this 
scale a family of five would receive 
$6 a week. For sickness the allow- 
ance is $3.75 for men and $3 for 
women. For unemployment a man 
has $3.75 and a woman $3. Nor 
must we suppose that the doles go 
singly — one to a home. What real- 
ly happens is that the generally 
prosperous home receives nothing at 
ali, while the home that is out of 
luck becomes eligible for several 
benefits. 

There remains the question whe- 
ther the doles do or do not perpetu- 
ate unemployment. In the case of 
young men discharged from the 
army whose minds and whose nerves 
have been, 


it is to be teared, per- 
manently affected by the unsettling 
tragedies, comedies, miseries, and 


heroism of war, there is evidence 
that the dole has emphasized their 
disinclination to settle down to 
steady work. But in other cases it 
has not been the dole that has de- 
preciated character, but the unem- 
ployment itself. And this unem- 
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ployment has been too often exag- 
gerated and misunderstood. In the 
last ten years Britain has added 
about two million to her population. 
The number of her emigrants has 
been reduced. And today she is 
employing more people on _ indus- 
tries, productive and unproductive, 
than ever before in her history. 
This despite the fact that, owing to 
high taxation, the number of domes- 
tic servants has been reduced by 
200,000. With Russia under Bol- 
shevism, Germany emerging from 
bankruptcy, China in chaos, and the 
world in general still disturbed, it 
is no wonder that a larger popula- 
tion in Britain, swollen by young 
men and women who before the war 
would have been butlers and house- 
maids, yields an abnormal unem- 
ployment. Broadly, the usual half 
million who used to be out of a job 
have become a million and a quar- 
ter, while nearly another million are 
on short time. 

The real cure for unemployment 
is the mobility of labor. It is really 
absurd that the engineering trades 
should be asked to support 2,200,- 
000 persons instead of the 1,500,000 
persons supported before the war, 
when the building trades are actual- 
ly admitting to that industry fewer 
men than in 1913 — this despite the 
shortage of housing among the 
workers themselves. It is not the 
dole that has caused this scandal. 
It is the restrictions of the trade 
unions concerned. The evil to be 
grappled with is not the dole. It 
is the obstinate refusal of the unions 
and of the workers within the unions 
to do the work which wants doing 
when that work lies outside their 
own accepted industry. 

Analyses of the unemployed show, 
moreover, that a large majority of 
them were once boys and girls whom 
their parents removed from school 
at too early an age. It is not only 
the professions, it is the trades also, 
that today require a minimum of 
education. The money paid in doles 
is the money saved on schools — 
with compound interest. 
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City of Moons and Honeymoons 


Condensed from the Woman’s Home Companion (Sept. ’25) 


Frederick Lewis 


LOVE to stand in Saint Mark’s 

Square and laugh at Thomas Cook. 

For here is a city he cannot show 
me. He can tell me when Venice 
was founded, and that it had so 
many dukes, who were worth so 
many ducats, and who died so many 
different kinds of deaths. He can 
show me the Cathedral and the Cam- 
panile, but he cannot show me Ven- 
ice. That I see for myself, suddenly, 
amazingly, unforgetably, as I push 
through the station doorway, and 
find myself—on the curbstone of 
Paradise. 


There is no thrill in all the world 
like the one that waits outside the 
Venice station. The station is as 
bare, black and barn-like as if its 
doors opened into La Salle Street, 
Chicago. But they don’t! Instead of 
the grumblings of trolley cars and 
the grindings of taxicabs, there are 
the musical cries of the Italian boat- 
men: ‘“‘Gondola! Gondola!”’ Instead 
of the slimy sidewalks and dirty 
pavements, there are the radiant, 
rippling waters of an inland sea— 
the unexpected, unimagined beauty 
of the Grand Canal. Instead of Chi- 
cago, or any other city you ever saw 
or hoped to see, there is Venice. 


If we arrive at night—and Mr. 
Mussolini is thinking of assassinating 
any Italian engineer who brings a 
train into Venice at any other time 
—we shall think we have lost our 
way and strolled uninvited into 
heaven. I can imagine no heaven 
more lovely than an eternity of 
Venetian nights; no golden pave- 
ments more inviting than the silken 
waters of her canals; shadowy swan- 
like gondolas huddled by the wa- 
ter’s edge; slender, swaying boatmen 
silhouetted against gleaming palaces 
and a moonlit sky. 
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I’d rather meet Venice on a night 
like this than any girl I know—ex- 
cept one! 

The Grand Canal is Fifth Avenue 
with palaces for shops and bridges 
for signal towers. lt is at once a 
thoroughfare and a dream. During 
my first stay in Venice, my mora- 
ings, some of them, were spent in 
busy boating from palace to art mu- 
seum, from the Rialto to the Square, 
My twilights, all of them, found me 
loafing lazily in cushioned gondolas, 
while a golden Italian sunset bathed 
16th century palaces in 20th cen- 
tury ‘“‘back lighting.’’ But I never 
found the Grand Canal more mys- 
teriously intriguing than it was in 
the shadows of my first night, as I 
sat with my baggage piled high be- 
hind me in the roomy tonneau of my 
first gondola, on my first ride from 
the station to the hotel. 


The gondolier will, if he is suffi- 
ciently impressed with our generous 
nature, converse in melodious Ital- 
ian about the more famous “‘sights” 
along the way, using gestures more 
eloquent than his unintelligible 
words. An entente cordiale will have 
been established, based largely on mu- 
tual expectancy which will be dissolv- 
ed only when we get his large bill and 
he gets our small tip. The latter, uo 
matter how liberal, will not he 
enough—and, like as not, he will 
burst into the universal language of 
profanity, in which we may both 
converse freely and (this is one cf 
the nice things about the Italians) 
without lasting rancor. 


Just as we have marked the ex- 
act point on the Rialto Bridge 
where Shylock demanded his pound 
of flesh, the neck of the long black 
swan on whose back we are riding 
veers to the right between towering 
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piles of moonlit architecture into 
sudden and foreboding darkness. 


There is nothing to fear. This is 
one of Venice’s myriad small canals 
—one of the side streets of Venice. 
The soft outlines of the smaller 
Venetian buildings, the homes and 
now and then the shops, and the 
tiny, lacy bridges emerge into beauty 
as elusive as the strains of the dis- 
tant music wafted around corners 
and over roofs from the placid wa- 
ters of the lagoon. After many mir- 
aculous turnings and even more mir- 
aculous scrapings, the gondoliers us- 
ing their soft voices for alternate 
horns and cursings, we too emerge, 
perhaps under the Bridge of Sighs, 
into the splendor of the lagoon. 


Along the near shore are the 
great hotels of Venice, not towering 
skyscrapers, but ancient palaces, 
whose stately entrances give directly 
on the water, welcoming our barge 
as royally as they did the dukes and 
princes who once occupied the high- 
ceilinged, highly ornate chamber 
into which we shall presently he 
shown. But first, unless we are 
quite without a soul, we shall stay 
a moment on the marble steps to 
absorb the glory that lies on every 
hand: the rounded splendor of San- 
ta Maria della Salute, the towering 
campanile of San Giorgio, and the 
glowing horizon of the far-off Lido. 


If we haven’t brought our honey- 
moon with us—vwell, we are disgust- 
ingly out of luck! 

Every morning I go to St. Mark’s 
Square where one comes without 
warning into glory. On both sides 
are stately palaces, under whose 
shaded galleries admiring tourists 
stroll incessantly, awed by the mag- 
nificent proportions of the Square. 
fascinated by the glittering splendor 
of the shops. At the end, filling the 
horizon with beauty, is the mosque- 
like Cathedral of Saint Mark. The 
Square is the heart of Venice. The 
canals are its arteries. But Saint 
Mark’s is its soul. 

The greatest attraction in the 
Square, if we can judge by the tour- 
ist crowds, is the long line of lace, 
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jewelry and novelty shops that oc- 
cupy the ground-floor fronts of the 
ancient palaces; or, if we judge by 
the native Venetians, the many little 
cafes whose chairs and tables reach 
far out onto the pavings. The 
Square is to Venice what the village 
green is to the small town: a meet- 
ing, gossiping, courting place — 
with ice cream and cake perpetually 
served. 

The Rialto, just as in Shylock’s 
day, is a gay array of shops, contain- 
ing many of the same materials as 
those in the Square, but priced for 
the local, rather than the visiting 
trade. Between the Square and the 
Rialto is a long succession of com- 
mercial centers, along narrow, Old 
World streets, where the life of ths 
city goes on unheeded by tourists’ 
eyes. To the right and left of the 
main artery of business streets are 
the more modest Venetian homes. 
Some of them face one way on 
canals, but almost all of them are 
approachable on foot. ‘On foot” is 
right, for there is no other method 
of land transportation in the whole 
city. I have seen gondolas carrying 
brick and mortar, huge bunches of 
bananas, baskets of fish, cartons of 
vegetables, barrels of wine, cans of 
milk, household goods, a casket and 
a cow. Where the latter passenger 
came from, I do not know; for Ven- 
ice is a city built on wooden piles 
driven deep into the sands of the 
sea. 

Venice from the lagoon! In the 
sunlight: a continuous story of smil- 
ing facades and radiant roofs, a long 
Paragraph of pleasure, with domes 
for commas and campaniles for ex- 
clamation points. In the twilight: 
a poem of deft shadings and soft 
cadences. In the moonlight: a dream 
city of romance. That is the way 
Portia saw her, coming by barge 
from her native Padua. And that is 
the way every traveler should see 
her—once before he dies! 
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Imagination 


Condensed from The American Magazine (Sept. '25) 


Clarence Budington Kelland 


S an author, I have been infin- 
itely curious about people, and 
their whys and wherefores. For 

years I have been at it, and I be- 
lieve I have discovered the one great, 
moving, compelling force which 
makes every man what he becomes 
in the end. I believe all other causes 
are secondary to it. This force is 
not love; it is not religion; it is not 
virtue; it is not ambition—for none 
of these could exist an hour without 
it. It is imagination. 

How does it work? How can you 
put this power to work? I can tell 
you how I have made it work, and 
how others have made it work, and 
then you will see for yourselves. I 
can tell you about a sawmill man 
with whom I sat one night while ev- 
ery dollar he owned was going up 
in smoke before our eyes. He was 
very quiet. [I tried to be sympathet- 
ic. “I’m imagining how the new 
mill will look,”’ he said. 


Imagining how the new mill would 
look! Presently he was talking to 
me about the new horizontal resaw 
which was to effect certain savings, 
and the up-to-date chain conveyors 
which were to eliminate handling, 
and about this and that and the oth- 
er... The next day, with no security 
but his reputation for integrity, and 
with no asset but his imagination, 
he went to a bank. There, before 
its board of directors, he worked 
out in his imagination what his mill 
would do. And he imagined it so 
well that he secured a loan of 
$90,000. 


When the mill was done he owed 
over $150,000; but, so well had he 
imagined that, in three years he was 
free from debt. Nothing but imagi- 
nation did it; and because it was 
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good, rational imagination it carried 
him to achievement. 

Years ago Henry Ford was a tink- 
erer with imagination. He would 
sit and tell you of streets jammed 
with automobiles. Others had imag- 
ined horseless carriages; but because 
Ford could imagine that almost ev- 
ery family in the United States 
would one day drive a car, he has 
been able to make himself a billion- 
aire. Hundreds of other men saw 
money in motors; but only Ford saw 
them as a universal need. His imag- 
ination compelled him to work to the 
end of supplying that need. 


But Ford is a genius, you will ob- 
ject. All right. I know another 
man in Detroit, who was just a plain, 
everyday clerk in a railroad office. 
One day we walked along a country 
road. The city was far away. ‘Bud,’ 
he said, ‘‘take a look. Can’t you 
see it in a dozen years? These farms 
will be cut up into streets. Let’s 
dig up the money and buy every pos- 
sible corner we can get.” 

He mortgaged his little house, and 
borrowed every cent he could. He 
bought, making small payments 
down; and the average cost to him 
of his land was seven dollars a foot. 
In five years he was offered $70. In 
ten years he sold a part for $200 a 
foot. Today he is wealthy—all be- 
cause his imagination worked one 
Sunday morning. 

When I started newspaper work, 
I didn’t go ask for a job. I imag- 
ined I was a reporter and went to a 
court-martial in the Michigan Na- 
tional Guard—something the papers 
had little interest in—and wrote a 
piece about it. I must have put im- 
agination into the piece, because, 
when I took it to the city editor of 
the Detroit News, he printed it, and 
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offered me a job—as leg man writ- 
ing unimportant obituaries and beg- 
ging photographs. 

But one day when news was dull 
I was sent to write a piece about the 
morning police court. If it had 
amounted to anything I should not 
have been sent there. But my imag- 
ination got to work. I imagined the 
judge was a feudal king and that 
the prisoners were being brought to 
him for justice, as they were in medi- 
eval days — and wrote about it that 
way. I was astonished at the result. 
For months I was sent back daily 
to write that sort of thing; and pa- 
pers in other cities copied it. My 
head began to emerge above the sur- 
face. Nothing but imagination. 

A boy in Vermont worked in an 
old-fashioned, dingy, cluttered coun- 
try grocery, earning $12 a week. But 
he had imagination. He was as en- 
thusiastic as your greatest genius 
could be at some great vision. ‘‘Shut 
your eyes,”’ he said to me, “and im- 
agine a store like this’’—and here 
he described his ideal store. ‘Say, 
I bet that kind of store, run like I’d 
run her, would double and maybe 
triple the trade.”* 

Always he was imagining this 
ideal store, until he wore down iis 
boss and got concessions. Broad, 
clean windows came first, alterations 
inside, methods of display, treatment 
of customers. Little by little, the 
store became the thing he had imag- 
ined. And trade not only doubled 
but tripled. He bought out his old 
boss, and today he owns half a doz- 
en stores of the sort he imagined. 

To return to my own experience 
again, I got to imagining what sort 
of a novel I would write if I ever 
wrote one. My mind ran on the 
woods—pbecause I was a city man— 
and on the sort of people who work- 
ed and fought in the woods. The 
result of it was that I imagined my- 
self into the woods. I left a safe 
editorial job to take another job in 
a sawmill, at just half the salary— 
because I imagined that I would be 
able to write a novel if I did. Well, 
I stuck to that, and watched the 
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folks and their ways until I knew 
them pretty well—and went to work 
at my first book. 


It is as true of you as of me: you 
cannot perform the minutest action 
without imagining its performance 
before you move. What is a vast 
and complicated business deal but a 
masterpiece of imagination? Your 
financier must be able to imagine 
his way through an intricacy of de- 
tail and of possibility. He must be 
able to imagine what other people 
will do. He must build up his plot 
as an author does. There is no less 
imagination in business than in writ- 
ing fiction. 

No artist can paint a picture until 
he imagines it; no sculptor can cut 
out a statue until he sees it in his 
mind’s eye. 

Some folks use their imagination 
for amusement, some folks waste it 
on impractical visions; some folks 
never use it at all—but others—and 
these are the successful folks in the 
world, harness it, and make it work 
for them. Bare imagination isn’t 
enough. But it is the one indispens- 
able element. And, as I have said, 
so easy to use, and so sure in its 
results—if you have the backbone to 
push yourself toward the thing you 
imagine. You must first be able to 
paint what you want. Then you 
must hang up the painting where 
you can see it every day, and work 


toward it. You must keep the im- 
agination working on ways and 
means. 


The most important force in your 
life is imagination. And the truer 
your imagination the more certain 
your success. Morse imagined the 
telegraph; Edison, the incandescent 
light; Wanamaker, a great store; 
Mr. Bacon, the beautiful Lincoln 
Memorial; Burbank, his plant spe- 
cies; Mike the wop imagines a ditch 
before he commences to shovel. 

No achievement can come to pass 
until first imagination has paved the 
way. The world is overrunning with 
proof that the most important thing 
in the world is nothing more nor 
less than imagination. 
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The Truth About the Rubber War 


Condensed from Success (Sept. '25) 


Sherman Rogers 


HE first exportation of rubber 

took place from Brazil in the early 

18th century. In the late 60’s 
Henry A. Wickham, cf London, spent 
several years in the Brazilian forests, 
experimenting with rubber trees. Al- 
though he had no money, he collected 
some 70,000 rubber tree seeds, packed 
them, and succeeded in getting the 
contraband material aboard a steamer. 
He sought the help of the English 
Consul, who helped him make presen- 
tations to the port authorities that 
his sole intention was to deliver the 
seeds for planting in Her Majesty’s 
Royal Gardens at Kew. 


Wickham arrived in London in 1876. 
The seeds were planted at Kew with 
a great deal of ceremony. ... In 
1877, young trees were sent to Singa- 
pore in the Strait Settlement. Four 
years later experiments were started 
in Borneo and Malaya. 

In 1900 the entire British East 
Indies only produced four tons of rub- 
ber against 26,000 tons of wild rubber 
produced in Brazil and 27,600 tons 
from the entire rest of the world. 
Then came the automobile, and the 
remarkable jump in rubber produc- 
tion. In 1920 the East Indian plan- 
tations produced over 300,000 tons 
from 3,000,000 acres, while Brazil and 
the remainder of the world produced 
less than 38,000 tons. The British 
produced 75 per cent of rubber grown, 
the Dutch 22 per cent, with the bal- 
ance of the world 3 per cent. And the 
United States imported 75 per cent of 
all the rubber grown in the world. 

During this entire period of rubber 
development, raw rubber held for over 
ten years at 40c to 60c a pound. Dur- 
ing this same period the East Indian 
plantations paid enormous dividends. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
it costs from $250 to $400 an acre to 
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clear land, plant trees, take care of 
labor, and cultivate the young rubber 
trees from five to seven years before 
the first production begins. 


Plantation shares paid as high as 
375 per cent, and in all cases divi- 
dends were high. English and Dutch 
investors kept right on buying more 
plantation shares. Then, over night, 
the great American market ceased, 
when the automobile industry was hit 
in the Fall of 1920. The plantation 
owners and the entire English invest- 
ing public faced a crisis. The situa- 
tion was critical. Critical because a 
rubber plantation will grow back into 
jungle in less than one year, if not 
cultivated, and the entire enterprise 
ruined. The land under cultivation in 
the East Indies had now grown to the 
tremendous area of over 4,000,000 
acres, with a total investment of near- 
ly $1,000,000,000. 

In 1922 the price of rubber had 
dropped to 14¢ a pound, or 9c under 
the estimated cost of production. 
Something had to be done quickly to 
save the plantation owners and rub- 
ber producers. A committee was 
formed of prominent Englishmen in- 
terested in rubber production, known 
as the Stevenson Committee. The 
suggestions of this committee were 
brought into force by Governmental 
edict in November, 1922. Taking the 
1920 production as a 100 per cent 
basis of calculation, only 60 per cent 
of that capacity was allowed to be 
shipped. If the price of rubber went 
over 36c a pound—the Government 
would release 10 per cent more rubber 
at intervals of every 90 days.... I 
might add that at the present time 
the amount of rubber that each plan- 
tation is permitted to ship is only 
75 per cent of its rated capacity. 

Sir Eric Miller came to America 
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to get the endorsement of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers of rubber. He 
called on our spirit of fairness. He 
requested faith in British fair play. 
The American manufacturers told Sir 
Eric that they realized the necessity 
of the East Indian planter making a 


profit on his product. But the Rub- 
ber Association officials wanted to 
know how rigidly the Restriction Act 
was going to work in emergencies. 
They wanted to know if there would 
be a flexibility in the 10 per cent 
quarterly increase in exportations 
under emergency conditions. They 
were assured that there would be flex- 
ibility in an emergency because the 
only object of the Government and 
the plantation owners was to stabilize 
the rubber market and keep it stabi- 
lized where all concerned would be 
benefited. 


Under normal conditions the Stev- 
enson Act might have worked out 
all right, but all of a sudden the bal- 
loon tire came into being. Almost 
over night dealers began wiring for a 
full assortment of balloon tires. It 
simply meant that in a short peri- 
od tire stocks were nearly doubled. 
As a result: the 10 per cent increase 
allowance under the Restriction Act 
each 90 days was not enough to stabi- 
lize the market, and rubber has jump- 
ed nearly 500 per cent in 12 months. 
In other words the flexibility verbally 
promised was not forthcoming. 


Sir Eric, when importuned by the 
American tire manufacturers, refused 
to recommend a flexibility of 10 per 
cent increases. And the British par- 
liament refused to do anything. So 
the American manufacturer charges 
Sir Erie with broken faith. And the 
American consumer must pay the bill. 


What are we going to do about it? 
I personally believe that the contin- 
ued 10 per cent increase in importa- 
tions every 90 days will more rapidly 
bring us back to normal than we have 
any idea of at the present time. At 
any rate, regardless of all talk, we 
cannot grow rubber commercially in 
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large quantities in Mexico or South 
America and compete with the East 
Indies. All of the British East Indian 
possessions will always be in a posi- 
tion to command extremely cheap 
labor, labor that demands only a 
fraction of the amount of wages com- 
manded by people of any section of 
either Central or South America. 


Rubber cannot be produced in the 
Philippines under present laws in 
competition for two reasons, first, a 
Philippine law that only permits a 
corporation to own but 2,500 acres of 
land, and second, labor restriction 
laws that prevent the importation of 
Chinese Coolie labor. 


However, thousands of people are 
watching with interest the experi- 
ments of Harvey Firestone in Liberia. 
Mr. Firestone is contracting for a 
million acres of rubber producing soil 
in this small nation which is under 
the protectorate of the American 
flag. Results, however, are years in 
advance because it takes 5 to 7 years 
to bring rubber trees under produc- 
tion. 


However, my own personal view is 
that when British political leaders be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the 
situation, common sense will prevail. 
The very life of the entire rubber in- 
dustry in the East Indies depends on 
American trade. It is inconceivable 
that such a monstrous misunder- 
standing as has taken place in rubber 
relations between Britain and Amer- 
ica can permanently endure. British 
prestige has not been built on petty 
trade practices. My opinion is that 
before many weeks have passed, a new 
leadership will have been obtained in 
the Rubber Planters’ Association of 
the British East Indies. Such acticn 
will create lasting confidence and 
mutual faith between them and the 
rubber manufacturers of the United 
States that will spell continued pros- 
perity in one of the world’s greatest 
industries. 
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Ford’s Varied Interests 


Excerpts from The Review of Reviews (Sept. ’25) 


Judson C. Welliver 


THINK the most astonishing 
I thing about Henry Ford, to one 

who gets close enough to him, is 
the wide range of his interests. I 
mean intellectual, social, moral and 
spiritual interests. He looks upon his 
fortune as a trusteeship, an oppor- 
tunity of usefulness. He is full of 
the idea of taking the drudgery out 
of farming by mechanizing it, and 
establishing industries in the rural 
areas so that people may be em- 
ployed by them when farming opera- 
tions do not demand attention. There 
is nothing in which he takes more 
pride than the great communities of 
comfortable homes, largely owned by 


) their occupants, which house his De- 


troit employees. He pays high wages, 
on the theory, as he once told me, 
that no business could rightly be re- 
garded as a success that did not bring 
substantial benefits to everybody con- 
nected with it. 


In Mr. Ford’s museum of antiqui- 
ties at Dearborn will be found every- 
thing that patience and money could 
acquire, of ancient vehicles, imple- 
ments, tools, mechanisms, furniture, 
and the like. A lover of design, an 
admirer of fine craftsmanship, Mr. 
is devoted to and knows all 


from medieval agricultural imple- 
ments to the design and finish of the 
most elegant coach that ever bowled 
along a colonial highway behind a 
team of four or six 


» horses. 


_—— 


ans 


Just now Mr. Ford is deeply inter- 
ested in a revival of the old-fash- 
ioned dance, as an antidote to de- 


\ graded modernism. He has provided 


an enormous dancing pavilion in one 


‘of the administration buildings at 


Dearborn, supplies an orchestra and 
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the services of a dancing teacher, and 
Invites young and old, employees and 
neighbors, to come and help in the 
revival of the ancient dances. He 
himself quite frequently dances. 


One might go on indefinitely cata- 
loging the interests and avocations for 
which Mr. Ford has the time and en- 
ergy. He built a great hospital in 
Detroit at a cost of over $5,000,000, 
to try out his theory that such an 
institution with proper organization 
could give its very best service 
through a policy of moderation in 
charges, but in nowise as a charity. 
The institution still has an annual 
deficit of almost a million dollars; but 
Mr. Ford goes cheerfully on with the 
experiment. 

Mr. Ford does not “do business” 
like any other big business man I 
have known. Practically, he has no 
office and no office hours. He wanders 
about, without much appearance of 
purpose, among the plants and de- 
partments of his vast establishment, 
seeing everything, talking familiarly 
with old-time employees, making sug- 
gestions to his executives, and fre- 
quently turning up with the most un- 
expected ideas that have come to him 
from nobody can guess where. 

Ford’s first “benzine buggy” dates 
back to 1892. In 20 years he manu- 
factured 5,000,000 cars. But the sec- 
ond 5,000,000 were produced in three 
years! One hesitates to conjecture 
what another 20 years, or even an- 
other ten, may bring forth. 

The ramifications of Ford’s busi- 
ness are well-nigh endless. Raising 
of flax on the big Ford farm, and con- 
verting it into fabrics of motor-cars, 
is merely an incident. The same rea- 
soning that led him to buy coal and 
iron mines and a railway, led him to 
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purchase great forest areas and op- 
erate logging camps and mills. Then 
it was found profitable to operate his 
own ore-carrying vessels on the Great 
Lakes. Having manufacturing, as- 
sembling, and distributing organiza- 
tions in all parts of the world, the 
Ford system is naturally laying the 
foundation for an ocean fleet. Mr. 
Ford has recently acquired three ves- 
sels for service to Europe and South 
America. 

“All of our ships are earning good 
profits,” declared Mr. Ford, who is 
particularly pleased with his initial 
successes in applying’ Ford methods 
to vessel operation. “The simple fact 
is that because we pay our crews well 
and provide good living conditions, 
our ships will he better operated, will 
make their trips in shorter time, will 
ee and unloaded more prompt- 
y: 

There is no last word in industrial 
methods in the Ford organization. 
One of the executives was explaining 
recent improvements in the River 
Rouge plant, where molten steel is 
drawn from the great blast furnaces, 
and then poured, without being al- 
lowed to cool, into molds for Ford 
parts. The old process of producing 
pigs, to be remelted before casting, 
is eliminated. I ventured to speak of 
it as approaching perfection in pro- 
cesses—“Oh, no,” replied my techni- 
cal expert, “the next step probably 
will be to pipe the coal mine, burn 
the coal underground, and eliminate 
the entire process of mining.” This 
is a dream which Mr. Ford has long 
indulged. “It will be accomplished 
some day,” he declared confidently. 

“We powder all our coal,” Mr. Ford 
told me, “and so can use practically 
everything. Some time ago, one of 
our locomotives took a train of 78 
cars to Napoleon, Ohio, on 11% tons 
of coal. ~Later, with improved meth- 
ods, the same locomotive performed 
the same service with 4% tons. Im- 
provements which Lring such results 
are being constantly adopted by all 
the power-using industries.” 

Ford’s airplane enterprises are still 
admittedly in the stage of experiment. 
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He is doing with airplanes exactly 
what he did with motor-cars, during 
the dozen years between the comple- 
tion of his first car and the inaugu- 
ration of efforts to sell the new ve- 


hicle. The future of the airplane 
carrier? Mr. Ford is still utterly 
noncommittal. 


The high minimum wage goes 
wherever Ford goes. When he bought 
a glass works at Glassmere, Pa., 
wages promptly went up to the Ford 
basis. It meant an increase of about 
80 per cent in a majority of cases; 
and, with the assurance of steady em- 
ployment, wrought a revolution in the 
living conditions of the people. In 
the Kentucky and West Virginia dis- 
tricts where hundreds of thousands of 
acres of coal lands are held by the 
Fords, the company has contributed 
largely to building roads, and provid- 
ed for nine instead of six months’ 
school yearly; afforded good houses at 
$2 per month per room, and operates 
a complete commissariat, selling ne- 
cessaries at cost. All the like services 
are provided for the iron-mining 
communities in northern Michigan, 
and the lumber camps in Michigan 
and Kentucky. 


To a bonus was added a system by 
which employees may buy Ford In- 
vestment Certificates, entitling them 
to a share in the company’s profits. 
More than 30,000 employees have 
bought a total of $25,000,000 of these 
certificates, which have paid as high 
as 16 per cent in a single year... . 
Mr. Ford, while he has given away 
millions of dollars, has been compara- 
tively conservative about his benevo- 
lences. He seems to have been 
moved by the conviction that his best 
way to help folks along was to es- 
tablish his business and his idea so 
firmly that they could go on indefi- 
nitely supplying some hundreds of 
thousands of people with extremely 


well-paid jobs that it would be pleas- © 


ant to work at, while at the same 
time proving to Doubting Thomases 
that it was positively profitable to 
pay the highest wages and to sel! 
your goods at the lowest prices. 
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Pitfalls in the Pursuit of Culture 


Condensed from McNaught’s Monthly (Sept. '25) 
W. L. George 


LMOST every human being as- 

pires to culture. We wish to be 

delicately-minded, just as we 
wish to be polite, clean, modest, vir- 
tuous. 


Now the basis of all philosophy is 
the realization of Heraclitus that all 
tulngs change and that human bpe- 
ings change with them. He who yes- 
terday was uncouth may tomorrow 
be cultivated, may have caused to 
grow in the garden of his mind the 
shade trees of thought and the flow- 
ers of poetry. 


Unfortunately, when one sets out 
to cultivate one’s mind, it is easy to 
procure the wrong seeds, because so 
many art critics, dramatic critics, 
and literary publicists such as my- 
self have set up in the culture-seed 
business. So the woman who is con- 
scious of lack of culture generally 
flies to good old remedies; she takes 
doses of Wagner, Rembrandt and 
Shakespeare, because these goud old 
remedies are warranted to destroy 
crudity in six applications. The oth- 
er day I came across a novel where 
the hero, suddenly enriched and de- 
siring to raise his artistic tone, sur- 
rounded his study with old masters 
...Which he could not understand 
because old masters are more diffi- 
cult to appreciate than new ones. 
Thus, the woman who visits a pic- 
ture gallery, joins a reading circle, 
or subscribes to the symphony con- 
certs, is often taking a short cut 
which leads nowhere. 

Artistic appreciation needs a pre- 
liminary process. The woman who 
wishes to extract from the arts all 
they can give her must establish 
some critical standards. And I do 
not hesitate to say that her first ef- 
fort must be to admire as little as 
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she can. If a woman allows herself 
to bask in the radiance of every 
poem, to thrill at every shade in a 
picture, she will in fact never bask 
and never thrill, because human be- 
ings are not constructed to thrill all 
the time. The joy which lies hid- 
den in the arts is delicate, rare; it 
comes only now and then. There- 
fore, the enjoyment of books and 
pictures depends not so much upon 
those which give you light as upon 
those which give you darkness: I 
mean that it is much more impor- 
tant to dislike a hundred pictures, 
and to know why, to dislike a hun- 
dred books, and to know why, than 
to like a picture or to like a book. 


That means an effort, and trouble 
for most of us. It is much easier 
to remark: “I know nothing about 
pictures, but I know what I like,” 
than to learn to judge pictures. It 
is easier to say why one likes a pic- 
ture than why one dislikes it. Still, 
it can be achieved through the de- 
velopment of a critical faculty. 


That being assumed, I suggest 
that a woman can find in the arts 
benefits which she cannot extract 
from work, public service, or even 
love. The essence of my attitude to 
life is the discovery of delights. The 
power to feel beauty goes with you 
to the grave; the books you love 
never tell you that you are old, un- 
interesting, or foolish; you are nev- 
er misunderstood when you look into 
eyes that are painted in oil; here 
are eternal joys, and I like to think 
of Guizot, the French historian, read- 
ing on his deathbed the latest nov- 
els and making notes on the mar- 
gins. 

Books, pictures, or music can di- 
rect the mind of her who appreci- 
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ates because they make life more 
vivid by interpreting it. When you 
read Vanity Fair, you absorb not 
only the story of Becky Sharp, but 
all the time you perceive Thackeray, 
waggish, rather malicious, super- 
ficially sentimental, fond of his din- 
ner, and as patronizing to a shoe- 
black as he is sarcastically polite to 
a duke. By understanding Thack- 
eray, you understand men. The 
whole essence of philosophy is to 
understand men and to love them 
all the same. 


Naturally, the conscious pursuit 
of culture brings one near to dan- 
ger. The woman who is seeking cul- 
ture by avoiding easy admiration, by 
setting up critical standards, may 
easily become fastidious. When I 
was passing through the highly crit- 
ical age of 24 I liked nothing. I was 
a fine museum specimen of a prig. 
It is easy to become a prig. A wo- 
man may become so cultured that 
she admires only three poems, and 
a Peruvian sonata for two saxo- 
phones. Tolerance is essential; it is 
necessary to remember that after all 
Rembrandt did his best. It is im- 
portant, too, not to live too exclu- 
sively in the world of artistic emo- 
tions; the woman who is seeking 
culture must realize that the beauty 
of human beings, whether physical 
or mental, should not be forgotten 
by her who is discovering beauty in 
art. I believe that contact with peo- 
ple, with raw life, with the prison, 
the orphanage, and the family, is a 
good insurance against becoming too 
cultured. 


There remains to indicate how 
the enjoyment of arts actually af- 
fects life. 


The person who appreciates beau- 
ty in the arts, who knows that a 
certain line makes the throat thick- 
en, who goes to a concert to hear 
the first movement of the Moonlight 
Sonata, yet does not care for the 
second, that person is in possession 
of an emotional sieve. This is not 
a poetic simile, but it expresses ex- 
actly what I mean: if you have crit- 
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ical standards you pass all life 
through a_ sieve, and what collects 
there is your pleasure. If you have 
trained yourself to find beauty where 
it may be you will find a daily joy 
in the flower by the roadside, the 
light that touches a lock of hair, the 
call of the man at the peanut stand, 
in the shape of cranes, the smell of 
asphalt, in the most unexpected 
places. You will also find it in hu- 
man beings, not only in their physi- 
cal beauty, but in their oddity, in 
their picturesque quality, which 
Vickens understood so well. It is not 
so important to enjoy pictures and 
books as to enjoy human beings, but 
pictures and books prepare the 
ground by setting forth human be- 
ings in a manner that is understand- 
able. Thus, the arts lead one along 
a great philosophical avenue, the 
avenue of understanding, upon which 
at all times pass objects of interest. 
They make life interesting: I do not 
see that anything more can be done 
to assist a human being through life. 


It must not be thought, however, 
that the delicate culture which 
makes life comic, pathetic, and al- 
ways exciting, should be made into a 
justification of arrogance. The mo- 
ment a woman concludes that she 
is more cultured than her neighbor 
she is in the wrong even if she is 
right, because she is failing in what 
the arts are trying to teach her. 
Only by submitting to beauty, only 
by allowing one’s own personality to 
be judged by beauty, can one deepen 
one’s personality. 


Every human being can make life 
more tolerable if his philosophy is in 
working order. Just as there is no 
happiness without a good digestion, 
so there is no happiness without a 
good philosophy. While work pro- 
vides life with the proteids and the 
carbohydrates it requires, I suspect 
that the arts provide the essentiai 
and delicate vitamines. Many peo- 
ple ponder their digestions, very few 
their personalities. One might per- 
haps sum up philosophy, and call it 
the digestion of the human spirit. 
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Exercise: Another Viewpoint 


Condensed from Liberty (Aug. 15, '25) 


George Jean Nathan 


HAUNCEY M. DEPEW not long 

ago celebrated his 9lst birthday 

by getting to his office shortly 
after nine o’clock in the morning, 
dictating so many letters that he 
wore out two secretaries, receiving 
dozens of callers, going home just in 
time to change his clothes, and then 
attending and consuming a reason- 
able share of his 8,64s5rd banquet. 
After the banquet a number of news- 


paper reporters gathered around 
him. ‘‘How do you do it?” they 
asked him. ‘You must be a great 


believer in keeping fit by systematic 
exercise.”’ 


“Exercise?’”’ Depew exploded. 
“Certainly not! Not only. have 1 
never played golf, tennis, baseball, 
ping-pong, or any other fool game, 
but, what’s more, I’ve never even 
exerted myself to the point of read- 
ing te sporting page of a newspa- 
per. Exercise’’—with a fine derisory 
snicker—‘‘is the diversion of dudel- 
socks.”’ 


The eminent Depew was not jok- 
ing. Like many other men who 
have reached a ripe and healthy age, 
he believes that exercise is for ath- 
letes. ‘Look at my dear friend, 
Walter Camp,” he said. ‘He believ- 
ed in systematic exercise, and he 
died at a little over three score 
years!”’ 

More and more, it seems to me, 
the delusion that exercise isn’t the 
great thing that it is cracked up to 
be is being appreciated — at least, 
exercise for men past the age of 25. 
In my own wide range of acquaini- 
ance J have known but two men who 
have been devotees of the exercise 
theory who haven’t shown the evil 
effects of it when they crossed the 
line of 40. For example, out of 56 
men whom I knew intimately in my 
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college days, 38 were athletes and 
the rest, 18, cared no more for ex- 
ercise of any sort than a Zulu cares 
for French perfume. 


Of the 38, 14 died from natural 
causes between the ages of 25 ani 
42. Of the remaining 24, three to- 
day are invalids, six have periodical- 
ly suffered serious nervous break- 
downs, and one is able to work not 
more than five hours a day because 
of a weakened heart. 


Of the 18 who did not believe and 
have not since believed in exercise, 
two were killed in the war, two died 
from natural causes, and the rest are 
today as thoroughly healthy, active, 
and alive as so many fighting cocks. 


I expect to receive several hun- 
dred letters from golf friends, rub- 
ber apparatus pullers and other such 
self-doctorers arguing that I am first 
cousin to the jackass for exposing 
such a contention to the public gaze. 
But the facts, as I have presented 
them, still remain. And these facts 
bring me to conclude that many of 
those who believe that exercise is 
benefiting them are actually being 
benefited very little, if at all—at 
least, in the long run. 


Henry Clews, the financier, who 
lived in vigorous health to a happy 
old age, confessed that he knew no 
more about exercise th.n a saxo- 
phone player knows about Mozart. 
“But surely you must take some ex- 
ercise,’’ a reporter once exclaimed. 
“Oh, yes, I walk once in a while,” 
answered Clews; ‘‘perhaps half a 
block or so.”’ 


One notices that a man’s biog- 
raphy invariably contains an allusion 
to his athletic prowess in one direc- 
tion or another; but one also notices 
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that a man’s autobicgraphy, which 
may reasonably be assumed to tell 
the truth about him more accurately 


and pointedly, invariably contains 
no such allusion. And I have yet to 
read more than one such book pub- 
lished in the last 20 years wherein 
the more or less distinguished pro- 
tagonist confessed to a devotion to 
physical gesticulations designed to 
keep him in trim. 


For one John D. Rockefeller, Sen- 
ior, who champions exercise, you 
will find ten celebrated fellows who 
scoff at it. Exercise may conceivab- 
ly be all right for billionaires, who, 
after they have played nine holes of 
golf in three hours, can snooze off 
the bad effects for the remaining 21; 
but it isn’t quite so easily and bio- 
logically profitable to be negotiated 
by mere miilionaires, who can afford 
only 15 or 16 hours’ sleep in which 
to build up again the tissues that 
the aforesaid exercise has put an un- 
due strain upon and worn out. 


There are certain men, of course, 
whom exercise of one species or al- 
other benefits, but I believe that for 
every such man there are half a 
dozen who, whether they are privy 
to the fact or not, are hurt by it. 
The propaganda has been so wide- 
spread that most men never stop to 
investigate whether exercise is good 
for them or not. They take for 
granted that what is good for Jack 
Dempsey is equally good for them. 

I went into one of the best known 
gymnasiums in New York the other 
day, and I’ll lay a bet that three 
particularly portly gents whom I 
glimpsed heroically turning somer- 
saults and puffing like glue factory 
chimneys at medicine ball will be 
complete wrecks years before they 
would otherwise be. 


I seriously doubt that God, when 
he put His children on earth, de- 
signed the perpetuation of their 
health and well-being after the same 
principle that He designed the per- 
petuation of the well-being of chip- 
munks. 


There is an old phrase, ‘As 
healthy as a barber.’’ I have yet to 
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know any barber who ever played 
golf or tennis, basketball, or any 
other kind of ball. 


Kvery man, of course, takes a 
certain amount of exercise uncon- 
sciously, and this, as I see it, is 
enough for him. He walks more or 
less, lifts weights of one sort or an- 
other, jumps on and off busses and 
street cars, pushes doors open and 
shut, and otherwise loosens up his 
muscles. 


The current idiotic craze for indis- 
criminate exercise has followed the 
“taking care of yourself’’ propa- 
ganda which has filled the public 
journals for the last five years. 
These journals, some of them, have 
taken the place of the old drug 
store almanacs with their compre- 
hensive descriptions of symptoms 
that made every reader feel like call- 
ing up the undertaker instanter. 


Which shows age the more: the 
farmer, whose daily life is a round 
of exercise, or the city business man, 
whose exercise, if he takes it at all, 
comes in homeopathic doses? The 
average farmer at 40 looks 60. The 
average city business man at the 
Same age generally looks it and a 
little more. 


The time-honored saying that 
England’s great battles have been 
won on the playing fields of Eton is 
buncombe. For one English boy who 
could and can afford the athletics of 
Eton, there were and are a thousand 
who get no more exercise than an 
occasional holiday permits them to-- 
and in these thousands lies Eng- 
land’s military glory. 


Athletics, to repeat, are for ath- 
letes. The great work of the world 
is not done by men with biceps as 
large as Smithfield hams, but by 
men who let their bodies quietiy 
store up enough energy so that their 
minds may exercise themselves to 
their infinite content. Bismarck’s 
chief exercise was eating. Shaw says 
that his is sleeping. Van Cortlandt 
Park’s tennis courts and golf links 
are full of shoe clerks and delicates- 
sen dealers. 
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Evolution and Religion 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal (Sept. ’25) 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


HE hypothesis that separate 
species came into existence py 
descent, branching off from 

older and simpler forms until all life, 
like a tree, goes back to some unicel- 
lular beginning, is as much taken 
for granted among scientists as is 
the new astronomy or the law-abid- 
ing nature of the universe. Evolu- 
tion, however, is not synonymous 
with Darwinism. Evolution had 
been suggested long before Darwin. 
Darwinism is a particular theory o1 
the factors that have been at work 
in the process of evolution. Some 
biologists are orthodox Darwinians; 
others are outright anti-Darwinians: 
most are on middle ground; but all 
biologists are evolutionists. 


This paper does not concern Dar- 
winism, which is a highly technical 
subject. It concerns’ evolution. 
Where did all the manifold species 
of plants and animals come from? 
Only two answers are possible. One 
is that the Creator originally made 
the 250,000 species of invertebrates 
which exist today. Every kind of 
living creature now on earth was 
represented in the original creation, 
so our forefaihers thought, by par- 
ents exactly like them. But if they 
held this view, easily picturing 
Adam as giving names to all the ani- 
mals and Noah as welcoming two 
each of all the species into the ark, 
it surely was before they knew there 
were 200,000 species of insects and 
250,000 species of invertebrates. 

On the island of St. Helena there 
are 129 species of beetles. Of these, 
128 peculiar to St. Helena, are 
found nowhere else. Did God orig- 
inally make 128 species of beetles 
particularly designed to live on St. 
Helena alone? 


if, however, this hypothesis of 
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special creation is given up, one 
straightway becomes an evolutionist. 
For if separate creation of each spe- 
cies is not true, then it is true 
that diverse species come into exist- 
ence by variation in descent from 
earlier forms. And if, on the basis 
of the evidence, one finds it impossi- 
ble to draw artificial lines shutting 
out protected areas from the opera- 
tion of so universal a process, then 
the story of existence on this planct 
started with some simple protoplas- 
mic substance and records a great 
adventure of developing life, and 
blossoming out at last into mental 
and spiritual life. 


A leading opponent of evolution 
says that evolution is a guess. What- 
ever else the evolutionists have been 
doing, they have been laboriously 
collecting all facts in every realm, 
and on the basis of them discerning 
the truth. Especially they have 
wanted facts that would discredit 
evolution. The reputation of a sci- 
entist would be secure forever if now 
he could overthrow evolution and 
substitute a new hypothesis. He 
would rise to the rank of Copernicus 
and Galileo. 


Consider briefly the various realms 
that have been ransacked for facts 
in which all the known evidence 
bears testimony for evolution. To- 
day, the geological strata in their 
chronological arrangement are well 
known, and through the fossilated 
remains we can confidently trace the 
gradual ascent of life from simple 
to more complicated forms. The evo- 
lutionary development of horse, cam- 
el, elephant, crocodile, and cuttle- 
fish is remarkably clear. There are 
gaps still waiting to be filled in the 
fossilated history of man. But as 
new facts in this realm are discov- 
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ered they are all like locks, and evo- 
lution is the key that fits every one. 


Or take embryology. Whatever 
may be true about the race, evolu- 
tion is clearly true of the individual. 
Each one of us starts with the uni- 
cellular form, which the evolutionist 
presupposes, and comes through 
slow development to his maturity. 
Now, in this individual evolution 
traces are left of the racial history 
which lies behind. As experts study 
the prenatal development they see 
in the embryo an abbreviated racial 
history. And in some cases—as with 
the antlers of the red deer, where we 
have the story from fossils, and dis- 
cern in the embryological develop- 
ment of the red deer today an un- 
mistakable correspondence—the evi- 
dence is impossible to explain away. 
It is also true that a psychologist 
discerns in a growing boy a rough 
recapitulation of racial history. 

Bone for bone, muscle for muscle, 
organ for organ, comparative anato- 
mists find unmistakable correspon1- 
ence between tue different species, 
until they can be arranged in series 
and made to display with what slight 
modifications they might have passed 
from one to the other. The paddle 
of a turtle, the wing of a bird, the 
flipper of a whale, the foreleg of a 
horse, and the forearm of a man re- 
veal the same essential bones and 
muscles merely adjusted to different 
environments and tasks. The hu- 
man body is full of structures that 
we do not use and whose only rea- 
sonable explanation is that they are 
left-overs from an earlier estate 
when they were useful. Wiedersheim 
says that there are no less than 180 
vestigial structures in the human 
body. 

Contemporary evolution is another 
field of evidence. There is no use 
saying that new species cannot de- 
velop, since we can make them de- 
velop. Men, like Burbank, by control- 
ling and shortening evolutionary pro- 
cesses, make new kinds of tlowers 
and trees. 

There are other areas of evidence, 
such as blood tests, which remark- 
ably confirm the relative kinship of 
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living creatures. No brief outline 
such as this can possibly do justice 
to the overwhelming conclusiveness 
of confirmatory testimony which has 
convinced scientists of evolution’s 
SR. 4 6s 


Now, what is there in evolution 
for Christians to fear? For one 
thing, some people say that evolu- 
tion is not in the Bible. Of course 
not. Neither is radio, nor the air- 
plane, the Copernican astronomy, 
Newtonian gravitation. Who in his 
right senses turns to the Bible as a 
textbook in modern science? The 
great Biblical poem on creation is a 
magnificent expression of faith in 
one supreme God, but it is not mod- 
ern science. If one is going to insist 
on the Bible as a guide in science, 
he must believe that the earth is 
stationary, ‘‘established that if can- 
not be moved”; that the sky is a 
solid firmament, ‘‘strong as a molten 
mirror,’”’ and beyond it “the waters 
that are above the heavens’’; fhat 
the rain is let down through ‘tht 
windows of heaven’’; and that the 
sun, moon and stars move across the 
stationary firmament to _ illumine 
man. What gain is there in trying 
to make scientific fact out of the 
creation of light on this earth three 
days before there was a sun; or try- 
ing to identify seven days, each with 
an evening and a morning, with geo- 
logic ages never dreamed of until a 
few years ago? 

One pleads thus, not to discredit 
the Book, but to save it for its 
rightful service—its appeal to the 
unchanging spiritual needs of men. 
“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 
not want’’—that does not change 
with changing sciences. “Let all 
bitterness, and wrath, and anger, 
and clamor, and railing, be put away 
from you, with all malice: and be 
ye kind one to another, tender heart- 
ed, forgiving each other, even as 
God also in Christ forgave you’”’— 
—that does not alter with altering 
biologies. 

Every step of development in sci- 
ence has been bitterly fought by lit- 
eralists quoting texts from Scripture. 
That procedure in every case, from 
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the days of Copernicus until now, 
has proved in the end, not a defense 
of the faith, but a destruction of 
faith in the minds of multitudes. 
Let us not repeat that old and stupid 
misuse of Scripture. Let us use the 
Bible for what it is, the supreme 
Book of spiritual life, and not an in- 
fallible textbook on the physical sci- 
ences. 

A more serious difficulty is the 
insistence that evolution crowds out 
God. Men said that when the new 
astronomy came in. Men despaired 
of God also when Newton announced 
his law of gravitation. They said 
he “substituted gravitation for 
Providence.’”’ But God is not so eas- 
ily disposed of. 

Whether evolutionists or not, we 
still face the Eternal Creative Power 
from whose boundless resources this 
cosmos and all things in it have 
come and are coming, and still we 
face the problem of that Power’s 
cuaracter. No scientist supposes 
that by his evolutionary doctrine he 
has touched that question. It has 
been said so often that it ought to 
begin to seep in by this time that 
evolution deals with the methods of 
creation, not with its ultimate 
Creator. 

The special creationist’s view al- 
ways involves the view that the uni- 
verse was suddenly created on a 
definite date and that each species 
was separately produced. On the 
other side stands the view of an in- 
dwelling, purposeful Power, the Cre- 
ative Spirit of the Living God unfold- 
ing, by slow gradation across mea- 
sureless ages, this immense develop- 
ing cosmos and on the earth slowly 
bringing forth life crowned in the 
possibilities of men. There is no 
real excuse for a man to give up 
God simply because he gives up the 
special creationist’s view of Him. 
There is no logical sequence in say- 
ing that if God did not make the 
world in that old way He therefore 
did not make the world. 

One admires the marvelous dex- 
terity with which women and chil- 
dren in New York city manufacture 
paper flowers. But in our gardens 
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an ugly bulb is planted and not 
swiftly, but gradually, not by fiat, 
but by growth, flowers are made. 
Which is the more wonderful way 
of making them? 


When I, for one, look back to the 
picture that in childhood I had ot 
God’s creative activity and now 
think of this strange, adventuresome 
universe in which I live, where from 
unpromising beginnings in which 
human eye, could it have been there, 
would have seen no spiritual poten- 
cy, has come this amazing develop- 
ment crowned in aspiring character 
and hopes of a kingdom of righteous- 
ness on earth, not for the sake of 
science only, but for the sake of re- 
ligion and the enlarged view of God, 
I would not for the world go back. 


A more considerable difficulty for 
many is the effect of evolution on 
their estimate of man. Evolution 
seems to degrade man. He used to 
be a son of God; now he seems to 
be a developed animal. 


Serious consideration ought to 
reveal the fact that estimating the 
nature and worth of anything in 
terms of its beginnings is a perilous 
practice. If, listening to the ecstat- 
ic music of some symphony, we 
should be told that such music is not 
really beautiful, but that, capable 
of being traced back through a long 
development to tom-toms and beaten 
sticks, it is revealed by these origins 
to be a crude and savage thing, we 
surely should not be impressed. in 
a world where everything can be 
traced back to primitive origins, one 
must agree to sink all life to a dead 
level of futility and worthlessness, 
if he once undertakes to judge value 
on the basis of beginnings. St. Pe- 
ter’s dome can be traced back to the 
first mud hut; the Sistine Madonna 
can be traced back to the cave man’s 
scratches on the rocks; fine family 
life can be followed to the beginning 
of its trail in some man of the old 
stone age pursuing a woman; Shaks- 
pere’s sublimities can be reduced to 
crude origins in the first grunts of 
prehistoric men; and in general all 
things wise, good and beautiful in 








life can be discredited by being 
ascribed to low beginnings. 

From which consideration a clear 
truth arises: You cannot estimate 
the worth, meaning or nature of any- 
thing by its early stages. You do 
not judge the oak by the acorn, but 
the acorn by the oak. You do not 
estimate the man by the embryo, 
but the embryo by the man. Every- 
thing is worth, not what it starts 
with but what it grows to be. 

Everything is to be judged by 
what it has capacity to become. 

Nothing whatever, therefore, is 
decided about man’s value or desti- 
ny by changing our statement of the 
route by which he came. Man is 
made no whit different in nature or 
worth when special creation gives 
place to evolution in the description 
of his arrival. 

A violin in the hands of a great 
peformer playing the Fifth Sympho- 
ny is a marvelous instrument. If, 
now, for the first time one learns 
that violins are composedc of wood 
and catgut, would he say that the 
violin is something other than it was 
before? Obviously there are two ap- 
proaches to understanding the vio- 
lin. From the standpoint of origins, 
it is made of lowly materiais; from 
the standpoint of value, it is an in- 
strument made for high purposes 
on which the master compositions 
of the ages can be played. So man, 
in point of his beginnings, comes 
from a lowly start. The book of 
Genesis says that God made him out 
of the dust of the earth. There is 
no lower point to start with than 
that. 

What difference does it make to 
religion whether God out of the dust 
of the earth made man by fiat or 
out of the dust of the earth made 
him by gradual processes? Man is 
what he is, with his intelligence, his 
moral life, his spiritual possibilities, 
his capacity for fellowship with God, 
no matter by what route he came... 

To many minds the central prob- 
lem in this realm concerns man’s 
soul. Where in the course of evo- 
lution, they ask, did man get his 
soul? To which one may well reply 
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by asking another question: In the 
course of each individual’s evolution 
from conception to maturity, where 
did his selfhood begin and his soul 
come upon the scene? 

The problem is no different for 
the race than it is for the individual. 
We each began with a physical basis 
in which a human eye could see no 
promise of spiritual result, and we 
each emerged at last to be, not a 
body, but a soul built in a body like 
a temple in a scaffolding, and be- 
lieving in the perpetuity of the in- 
ner structure when the outer frame- 
work has been taken down. If that 
be true of us one by oae, why may 
it not be true of the race? 


The idea, therefore, that evolu- 
tion degrades man is pointless, Sup- 
pose that one of us by some lapse 
of memory believed that he had been 
made mature, like Adam and Eve in 
our Father’s faith created adult 
with no history behind. And sup- 
pose then he should learn the truth 
about his lowly beginning and the 
strange history through which from 
his conception he had passed. Would 
he say, That degrades me; I could 
have been a son of God upon the 
other hypothesis, but not now? 
There is no sense in such argument 
at all. He is the same man he was 
before — a spiritual being in whom 
God can dwell with transforming 
power. 

Let the scientists, therefore, work 
out the physical route by which man 
came. They might change the de- 
scription of it every year and not 
affect vital religion. Still our prob- 
lem is the same. Still we are spir- 
itual beings who can fall from our 
high estate into brutality, or we can 
claim our heritage as sons of God; 
and if children, then heirs; heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ. 

As for those who are positively 
convinced of evolution’s truth, we 
may well rejoice in its meaning for 
religion. Henry Drummond was 
right: ‘The idea of an imminent 
God, which is the God of evolution, 
is infinitely grander than the occa- 
sional wonder-worker who is the 
sod of our old theology.” 
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